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these three articles Professor Johnson the influence geo- 

graphical conditions the campaigns the areas affected. The 

second deals with the campaign against Serbia the end 1915. Each 


article gives outline the ‘al features the area discussed and 
illustrated maps showing the positions the battle lines various 
critical junctures. 


The Military Campaigns Against African 
Colonies. (22 pp.; with maps.) 

The more pronounced control conditions the African 
compared with the European campaigns, because the larger areas affected 
and the greater dependency here man nature, clearly brought out 
this article. The campaign each colony illustrated map indi- 
the troop movements relation the topography. The article 
accompanied full bibliography. 
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political and grounds. Illustrated separate map showing 
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England, France, Greece, and Italy. 
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Deals with the closing the and Black Sea outlets Russia 
the war and her this obstacle, especially the construc- 
tion railroad Kola, ice-free port the Ocean. With map. 


The Economic Resources the Russian Empire. 
(17 pp.; with map and photo- 
Accompanied ‘map the distribution the main 
resources both European and Russia. 


with maps, photos.) September, 1918. 
this study the effects transference environment physically 
similar yet politically unlike their old home light shed the perplexing 
problems facing this deserving people Europe result the war. 


(Continued next page) 
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Flanders. (17 pp.; with maps 
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important battle areas the present war. 
Alsace-Lorraine and Europe. (27 
pp.; with insert color and photographs) August, 
exposition the geographical basis Alsace-Lorraine’s attachment 
France. colored map showing relation mineral 
resources territorial changes. 


The Peoples Hungary: Their Work the Land. 


The Peoples Austria. (14 pp.; with 


Discussions the human geography the two states, with special 
attention the problem nationalities. Two the accompanying 
maps each article, representing new method the population density 
and distribution nationalities, are especially valuable. 


(1) The Rumanians Hungary; (2) The Slavs 
Northern Hungary; (3) The Slavs Southern 
Hungary; (4) Central Hungary: Magyars and 
each with text-map, insert maps color, and 
diagram.) August, September, October, November, 1918. 
series four articles discussing detail the human geography 
the four parts into which Hungary may divided nationality groups. 
The articles are accompanied colored maps which can combined 
form three maps the whole Hungary, showing relief, nationalities, 
and population density. 


The Carpathians: Physiographic Features Controlling 
Human Geography. EMMANUEL 
(21 pp.; with text-maps, insert map color, 
diagrams, and photographs.) June, 1917. 
general account, illustrated colored map, the 
interrelations the physic: features and human life, many which have 
bearing the military operations the present war this area. 


Poland: The Land and the State. 
(20 pp.; with maps.) July, 1917. 

geographi ical interpretation Poland’ history and development and 
exposition her essential geographical unity. The article accom- 
panied ten black-and-white maps illustrating the racial and territorial 
development Poland from 800 1795. 
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(22 pp.; with maps, drawings, and 

The first two articles phase mapping high importance 
the development the aéroplane. They are illustrated reproductions 
aéronautical maps used this country and Europe. The second 

article also deals with the commercial possibilities aéronautics the 
immediate future. The third article gives selected list maps, detailed 


sheets well general maps, use following the military 
operations 
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EXPLORATION THE SIERRA PERIJA, 
VENEZUELA 


THEODOOR BOOY 


many years had been the ambition the writer explore the 
Sierra Perija, one the little-known areas South America. 
attractions beckoned towards the mountain 


Two 
the ethnological mystery 
that envelopes the Motilone Indians who inhabit the mountains, 
nature the reports, often contradictory, relating the geography 
the region. Thanks grant made the American Geographical 
Society New York, became possible for the writer during the past sum- 
mer undertake expedition the mountains. sailed May 
1918, for the city Maracaibo Venezuela, from which point set out 
his overland trip. connection with the geographical reconnaissance, 
ethnological and archeological surveys the region were made under the 
auspices the University Museum Philadelphia, and reports these 
studies will appear the Journal that institution. 

arrival Maracaibo the writer found that the credentials furnished 
him the Venezuelan Government were the custody the administrator 
customs the port. order the Government the baggage the ex- 
pedition was enter duty free, and, furthermore, the Minister the Inte- 
rior had dispatched document which the civil and military authorities 
the districts that might visited were called upon render all aid and 
protection their power. indeed pleasure work country 
where the Government encourages scientific research, and the writer’s grate- 
ful thanks are due the authorities Caracas not only for the facilities 
extended, but also for the kind telegram welcome from the Minister 
the Exterior that was awaiting his arrival Maracaibo. 


Pl. XVII will accompany article the same author the next number the Review. This 
article, which the map likewise illustrates, discusses the geographical features of the plain between Lake : 
Maracaibo and the Sierra de Perija.—EbIrt. Nore. 


Copyright, 1918, the American Geographical Society New York 
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Thanks are furthermore due the Caribbean Petroleum Company 
Philadelphia for its kindness allowing the expedition make its head- 
quarters any its drilling stations near the lower slopes the Sierra 
The hospitality shown this organization and the help 
rendered its local representatives were the greatest value the 
undertaking. Finally, the writer indebted Eleodoro 
landowner Machiques, for aid introducing him certain Tucucu 
Indians and for courtesies many other matters. 


State Knowledge 


NAME 

The valley the Magdalena River the southern part Colombia 
separates two spurs the northern Andes, the Cordillera Central and the 
Cordillera Oriental (see inset, Pl. The latter runs along the eastern 
banks the Magdalena the northward, until about latitude 
divides, one branch leading northeasterly direction and forming the 
Venezuelan Andes, the other continuing towards the north. with 
this northern range that are concerned. Its southernmost part known 
the Sierra and lies within Colombia. about latitude 
the range begins form the boundary between Venezuela and Colombia 
and continues this far its most northerly spurs, the Montes 
Oca. the Colombian side the Sierra obtains the name the 
Sierra los Motilones when the 10th degree latitude reached and from 
here continues under the names Sierra Manaure, Sierra Montana, 
Sierra Negra, and Sierra the Venezuelan side the range 
called the Sierra Perija and retains this name far north the Montes 
de Oca." 


TRANSMONTANE TRAILS 
Since the Conquest the eastern slopes the Sierra Perija have 
remained completely unexplored between the headwaters the Palmar 
River the north and the Rio Oro the south. one the few 
contemporary geographers discuss the Sierra Perija and explorer 
who has done considerable work along its western 
states that ‘‘the eastern slopes the Sierra Perija are covered from the 


!On some of the older maps this range is shown as the “Sierra de Itoto,"’ and this name is men- 
tioned by Codazzi (Agustin Codazzi: Restimen de la Geografia de Venezuela, Paris, 1841, p. 455). It is 
likely that the name Itoto was derived from an Indian tribe formerly frequenting the eastern slopes. 
Sanchez (Silvestre Sanchez: Geografia Breve Historia Zulia, Caracas, 1883, 43) speaks 
the Sierra the different version the Indian name probably being due inadver 
tence, as this author is frequently inaccurate. The first known map of the Maracaibo region, that of 
Oviedo (Rudolph Schuller: The Date Map the Maracaibo Region, Geogr. Rev., 1917, pp. 
294-301) shows the Sierra de Perija under the name “‘Siera (sic) de los Bubures,’’ so named after the Bubures 
Indians, subtribe the Motilones. The writer can find mention any the earlier later 
historians explaining the origin or significance of the word “ Perija.” 

2 Wilhelm Sievers: Venezuela und die deutschen Interessen, Angewandte Geographic, Ser. 1, Part II, 
Halle, 1908, p. 10. 


foot the top with dense woods, but are still totally Both 
Simons and Sievers speak trail which one time was used for travel 
between the Colombian village Molino and the Venezuelan town 
Perija, the latter settlement being more known under the name 
Villa. Simons* states that ‘‘not many years ago rugged footpath 
led across the high range the Andes from Molino Perija 
while Sievers* writes that late the sixties path existed from 
Molino near Villa Nueva the valley the César which led the lowlands 
Lake Maracaibo the Palmar From numerous inquiries the 
Perija district, the writer learned that this path originally led along the 
Palmar River and followed the bed the Rio Tosas (or the Rio Lajas, 
our informants were not quite certain which), one the tributaries the 
Palmar, far its source, where pass gave access the western slopes 
the range and consequent descent into Colombian territory. 
information was from traditional sources, the oldest inhabitant could 
not positively state that the path had been used his time. One account 
was current that escaping Colombian malefactor had some ten years 
making use the traces the path which are still said 
likely, therefore, that the path was formerly used both Venezuelans and 
Colombians and that attacks the Cocina Indians, robber bands belonging 
the Goajira Peninsula, possibly the even more dreaded Motilones, 
who former days may have ranged farther the north, were responsible 
for its abandonment. interesting note that the ethnographic map 
Codazzi’s which indicates the routes the 
earliest explorers the northern part the South American continent, 
shows the route taken the German Alfinger his journey from Vene- 
zuela Colombia 1531 have led him over the mountains the self- 
same locality, and well within the bounds reason suppose that 
pre-Colombian days this pass was general use the Indians. 

also mentions second trail. second path led from the small 
probable that Sievers was misled native accounts Colombia 
regarding this means reaching inquiries the Vene- 
zuelan town Machiques, which about corresponds latitude Espiritu 
Santo Colombia, failed elicit any information regarding path that 
former years had led the neighboring republic, and almost certain 
that, had such path existed, the Venezuelans would have known it. 
Furthermore, the Indians inhabiting the interior the Sierra 


3 F.A.A.Simons: On the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta and Its Watershed, Proc. Royal Geogr. Soc., 
Vol. 3, 1881, pp. 705-723, with map, 1:780,000; reference on p. 711. 

Sievers: Die Sierra Nevada Santa Marta und die Sierra der Gesell. 
fiir Erdkunde, Vol. 23, 1888, pp. 1-158, with a geological and topographical map, 


each in 500,000 ; 
reference on p. 113. 


5 Agustin Codazzi: Atlas fisieo y politico de la Republica de Venezuela, Caracas, 1840. 
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General view of the Sierra de Perijaé from high ground near La Villa. 


1 


Perija were declaring 
the writer that they had, their 
nomadic wanderings, never encoun- 
tered the slightest trace former 
Spanish trail the district where 
the headwaters the 
nate. The tribe had legendary 
lore regarding such trail, and from 
personal travel the mountains over 
which such trail would have led, 
the writer positive that the hard- 
ships the traverse, say the least, 
would have rendered the journey 
from Colombia Venezuela this 
route impracticable. 


KNOWLEDGE THE RANGE 


Except for the trail along the 
Palmar River, and the highly doubt- 
ful trail along the Apon, the Sierra 
travel and, far our knowledge 
goes, has not been ascended from the 
Venezuelan slopes white 
probably for this reason that the 
Venezuelan population today un- 
acquainted with the range. The in- 
habitants the region 
western shore Lake Maracaibo 
the foot the mountains are not 
interested the Sierra, they find 
all the room they need for their 
farms and ranches the lowlands; 
and the slopes the mountains, 
while far more fertile 
savanas their foot, are too precip- 
itous allow ready cultivation. 
Furthermore, the Venezuelans stand 
great dread the Indians that 
live due west the town Mach- 
iques and even imagine the moun- 
tains the northward peopled with 
Indians, although fact there are 
none now living there. From the 
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headwaters the Macoita River the north far the Rio Lajas, the 
Sierra Perija uninhabited, and not even certain that aborigines 
inhabit the region around the headwaters the latter river. 

The most modern map the state Zulia,’ while relatively 
for the lowlands far roads, settlements, and rivers are concerned, 
depicts the Sierra what can called imaginative manner. 
The heights many peaks are shown the interior the mountains, 
are the headwaters the Apon, Aponcito, Macoita, and other rivers. The 
location the several Motilone tribes, such the Macoita Indians, the 
Aponcito Indians, the Rio Negro Indians, and various others also indi- 
eated. The writer loss account for these details 
region that not only has been unvisited for the last hundred years, but 
that probably was never visited any but Indians since the days the 
Conquest. The inhabitants Machiques can see the higher peaks the 
Sierra from their doors (for similar view from Villa, see 
but are course unable see the even more elevated peaks the 
interior. Nor have they any knowledge the headwaters the above- 
mentioned rivers. The map, for instance, ignores the fact that the Macoita 
rises the interior the mountains and much larger than the 
which originates near the western slopes the second range due west from 
Machiques. The location the Indian tribes also entirely faulty and 
was probably derived from hearsay information from such Indians 
various times visited the cattle farms near the mountains. 


INDIAN TRIBES 

under discussion shown peopled the Sabrites and the Guiriquires 
the north the Apon River and the Carates and Motilones the south 
this river. Codazzi indicates this map that the Cocinas and Goajiras 
the Goajira Peninsula are the same stock these tribes. The ethno- 
logical researches the writer prove that the Motilones are different 
stock from the Goajiras and speak language that entirely 
course not the purpose this paper into lengthy ethnological 
discussion the tribes studied the Sierra expedition, but 
may said briefly that the Macoa Indians, among whom the writer took 
his abode, belong the Motilones and speak the same language 
the neighboring tribes the south, the Tucucus, the the Chapar- 
ras, the Pariris, the Rio Negro, and the Rio Yasa Indians. Undoubtedly 
many other tribes exist far south the Catatumbo and Oro Rivers that 
belong the same stock and have the past been known under 
the generic term Motilones. None these tribes have names for them- 
selves, the names used being derived from the streams whose headwaters 
frequent. The word ‘‘Motilone’’ unknown them. According 


7 Fstado Zulia, 1:500,000. In series: Atlas de Venezuela, Vicente Lecuna, edit. Caracas, 1916. 
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Nicolas the word Motilone signifies and 
this author gives long and how the Indians 
came adopt the custom cutting their hair. This description more 
ingenious than plausible, and more likely that the custom existed many 
centuries before the coming the conquistadores. any rate the practice 
still followed today among the Macoas men, women, and children. 

For centuries the Motilones have had bad reputation, and probably 
for this reason that expeditions have penetrated the eastern slopes 
the Sierra Perija. For many years the western slopes have also remained 
unknown, although the Colombian Motilones have held great deal more 
intercourse with the Spaniards than have their Venezuelan fellow-tribes- 
men. 1915 Swedish ethnologist® certain data the Colom- 
bian Motilones living the lowlands below the Sierra the 
neighborhood the former settlements Jobo and Palmira. The 
photographs made this explorer the Colombian Motilones bear strik- 
ing resemblance those made the Macoas the writer. All references 
works treating the ethnology the Indians the eastern slopes 
the Sierra Perija agree the ferocity the aborigines, and one early 
goes far put terse notice his map stating that the 
Motilones are ‘‘the worst Indians that modern 
discussing the region says that ‘‘the mountain range west Lake Maracaibo 
(Sierra Periha controlled the wild and little-known 
The few other authors who mention the Motilones speak like 
vein, and there appears have been built around this race wall 
superstitious dread that possibly may prove, ultimately, 
defense against the encroachments its Venezuelan and Colombian 
neighbors. 


Narrative the Expedition 
PREPARATION 
The writer experienced considerable difficulty obtaining servants 
accompany his expedition once left the petroleum station Horqueta, 
which had proceeded from Maracaibo after landing Venezuelan 
soil. Horqueta lies almost the foot the Sierra Perija. These 
mountains are not inhabited that point, and information gained the 
distriet that would necessary the town Machiques 
before further information could had which base attempt 


* Nicolas de la Rosa: Floresta de la Santa Iglesia Catedral de la Ciudad de Santa Marta, 1739. Re 
printed Valencia, 1883. Parts this work have been translated Nicholas: The Aborigines 
the Province of Santa Marta, Colombia, Amer. Anthropologist, Vol. 3, N.S., 1901, pp. 606-49; reference on 
p. 624 

“Gustaf Bolinder: Det Tropiska Sné-fjilleis Indianer, Stockholm, 1916 (reviewed in this number of 
the Review). 

Juan Lopez: Carta plana de la provincia de Caracas 6 Venezuela, Madrid, 1757. 

11H. J.Spinden: Travel Notes in Western Veniezuela, Amer. Museum Journ., Vol. 17, 1917, pp. 15-23; 
reference on p. 17 
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enter the Indian territory. was easy task obtain men 
Machiques with the expedition, but became another question when these 
men were asked make ascent the mountain range. Despite the fact 
that Machiques lies within full view the higher summits and that the 
town watered the Apon River, which breaks out the range within 
distance not over ten miles from the settlement, the inhabitants are 
not only absolutely ignorant the interior the chain but are content 
remain so. They were unanimous stating that visit the region was 
impossibility and would accompanied the gravest 


Fic. 3—Ranges of the Sierra de Perij’ seen from top of second range west of Machiques at an altitude 
2,800 feet. Note the dense forest cover the range the foreground, characteristic the eastern 
border of the mountains in contrast with the interior (see Figs. 9 and 12). 
consequence peon could found who was willing undertake the trip 
with the writer, although, after his return from his visit the interior 
the mountains, there appeared number eager applicants for the 
next trip. The writer was informed Machiques that Eleodoro 
Garcia owned considerable cattle farm the foot the mountains some 
ten miles due west from Machiques, the Aponcito River. Garcia 
had also residence Machiques itself, and here was fortunate 
meet this gentleman. Senor Garcia informed that his ranch was fre- 
quently visited some Indians who lived among the Macoas the 
interior; that these Tucucus worked his property, felling trees and pre- 
paring the cleared land for pasturage; and that they did this work 
exchange for ironmongery, which they afterwards carried their mountain 
abodes and bartered with the 
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result this information visit was paid the cattle ranch, and 
happened that several the had just come from the mountains. 
few the Indians spoke Spanish, and, after the writer consulted with 
them, they undertook special trip their settlement request permission 
from the Macoas for stranger visit their haunts. The returned 
after four days with the information that the writer would allowed 
accompany them, but the stipulation that take not more than one 
companion. 


Garcia was instrumental procuring for peon, 


Fic. 4—View from nearby elevation the hut built for the author the Macoa Indians. 


Manuel who was induced with the expedition the 
Macoas. proved throughout stay excellent com- 
panion and one who was not easily daunted the dangers that 
presented themselves. was acquainted with some the 
through previous visits Senor Garcia’s ranch, although had, course, 
never visited the interior the mountains. Much credit due 
Garcia for having persuaded his compadre accompany and also 
for having stood what afterwards turned out have 
been rather hazardous undertaking. 

may noted for the benefit future explorers that there are but 
two means which one can penetrate the headwaters the Apon and 
the Macoita Rivers. The first way would establish friendly relations 
with the was done the writer, and thus obtain permission 
enter the Macoa territory. The Macoas are extremely jealous their rights 
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and would resent forcible means any intrusion their 
haunts. Even this first method were followed, not probable that the 
Macoas would allow more than party three penetrate the mountains, 
and they certainly would not allow any larger number enter. The second 
way would into the country without Tucucu guides, taking 
large body men and cutting one’s way the desired direction. The 
result this procedure would 
undoubtedly mean the loss 
number followers through 
ambushes prepared the 
Indians, and doubtful 
from fifty hundred guards. 
any rate, certain that 
explorer went with ten 
men so, without the sanction 
the Indians, the expedition 
would foredoomed mas- 

the time the Tucucus 
returned, the writer 
lected his baggage Mach- 
iques and also had laid 
supply trading goods for 
the Indians. These loads were 


distributed among the men, 


who appeared feel dis- 


comfort weights 
MiG. 5 ‘he author's cp ers’ ib flag flying ‘ 
Fic. 5—The author's hut. Explorers’ Club flag flyin up to 120 pounds. Thev ar- 
over hut. 
ranged their backs the bags 
which our belongings were stowed and helped support them woven 
cord fastened over their foreheads; this manner they climbed steep places 
which personally had difficulty ascending without any load all. 


Leaving Senor Garcia’s ranch June followed the trail the 
Macoa country. First leads along the banks the Aponcito River (for 
route, see Pl. There course nothing but the most elementary 


path, the Indians the Sierra are constant dread attacks 
from other Indian tribes and attempt hide their trails much possible. 
Frequently there was path all, and one simply jumped from rock 
rock the river bed else had wade. After some three hours, the 
trail left the Aponcito and led through the denser forest precipitous 
mountain slope (see Fig. 3). would impossible the diffi- 
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culties this journey. The Tucucus appeared used it; but what 
with the almost perpendicular ascents, the wet ground which caused con- 
stant slipping, and the dense vegetation, the writer suffered considerably. 
altitude 4,800 feet pass was reached which permitted descent 
into the ravine separating the first and the mountain range. This 
descent proved harder than the ascent, and was not unusual 
encounter perpendicular cliff where one had descend means 
bejucos, the parasitic creepers hanging from trees. Camp was made 
the first afternoon altitude 4,400 feet, the slope the second 
The making camp simply entailed some sticks and 
thatching these sticks with large leaves. The baggage was spread dry 
place, and the party slept the ground. 

The next morning the journey was continued, and about noon, after 
having ascended the second mountain and descended larger valley 
northwesterly direction, came the confines the Macoa country. 
now cleared ground had been visible, but after reaching the summit 
the second range could distinguish the agricultural clearings the 
Macoas their different shade green. length the first Macoa hut 
came sight, and our Tucucus gave notice the approach the expedi- 
tion prolonged shouts from the hilltop. reaching the outskirts 
the Macoa settlement, gained first view the Indians their native 
land. The average altitude here was 3,600 feet. 

The settlement consists some fourteen huts spread over contiguous 
hilltops. two huts are placed side side and the Indians apparently 
are not congenial disposition. Perhaps the explanation the wide- 
spread Macoa village that the event raids from hostile tribes, there 
better chance escape for some the members the community. 
Nevertheless, the arrangement inconvenient the extreme, 
from one hut another frequently means steep descent and then steep 
ascent, while actually the huts are near together air line that their 
can converse from one another without great difficulty. The 
Macoas also have their clearings considerable distances from their huts, 
but why this the writer cannot tell. Frequently the hillsides directly 
under their huts are not cleared, and the Macoa undertakes walk 
hour more before reaches his agricultural patch distant hill. 
Yet the first hill slope would equally well suited for cultivation. (For 
general view, see Fig. 2.) 

The greeting accorded the Macoas was quite friendly, and 
appeared much curiosity them they were me. Their 
first act consisted building large hut some feet long and feet 
wide (Figs. and 5). This hut was far larger than their own huts. The 
Macoa men have average height little over feet inch and the 
Macoa women height almost feet inches, and the aborigines evidently 
reasoned that the tall stranger needed good deal room. The building 
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the hut took about day and half and was undertaken 
all the male members the community. All work was done the most 
willing spirit, and seldom during stay did any Indian show unwilling- 
ness grant any request might make. Food was brought hut daily 
and enormous quantities. The had various times brought 
chickens from the lowlands the Macoa settlement, and day passed 
without their bringing numerous chickens and eggs. Furthermore the 
supplies yams, bananas, plantains, corn, sweet potatoes, and yucea given 
far exceeded necessities, and the game killed generous share 
was always reserved for use. 


Outside the ethnological work undertaken for the University Museum 
Philadelphia, the object stay among the Macoas was the exploration 
the headwaters the Macoita and the Apon Rivers and the possible 
undertaking journey the west order reach the Colombian side 
the mountains. far the ethnological work and the exploration 
the headwaters the Macoita were concerned, the expedition was successful. 
The headwaters the Apon were not reached, nor did succeed crossing 
the last mountain chain dividing the valley the Apon from the Colombian 
lowlands. The Macoa Indians were studied and photographed, and 
vocabulary their language was compiled with the aid inter- 
preters. Reports this work are appear the Museum Journal. 
Briefly, may said that the Macoas and Tucucus proved have habits 
that differed greatly from those the Goajiras the north and the 
Arhuacos the west. Unlike these tribes, the male Indians the interior 
the Sierra Perija all the agricultural work, while the women 
the weaving. The opposite the case with the Goajiras and the Arhuacos. 
The feasts, ceremonies birth and marriage and death, hunting customs, 
and games are also quite different. Perhaps the greatest lies 
the apparel, both male and female Macoas wearing heavy cotton robes, 
which are never the men and the upper part which only 
discarded the women during the warmer hours the these 
practices the climate course the chief reason, heavy clothing being 
needed protection against the mists and the cold the interior the 
Sierra Perija. Furthermore, the Macoas are also one the few tribes 
northern South America who not use the hammock. They sleep 
woven grass mats. 


Discovery WATERFALLS 
The Macoa settlement lies within few miles the two tribu- 


taries that make the headwaters the Macoita River. was 
these two tributaries and the Macoita River itself that was fortunate 


enough discover series waterfalls which had hitherto not been seen 
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the Macoita River: 
cades, 
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Upper Bolivar Falls, right fork 
upper and middle cas 
200 feet high. 


respectively 100 and 
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any but the aborigines the region. 
Their discovery came about this manner. 
The second evening passed among the 
Macoas happened very still night 
with almost wind, and noted inter- 
vals subdued roar that appeared pro- 
ceed from some distant spot. Upon inquiry 
what this could be, the Indians repeatedly 
made use the expression 
The Tucucus appeared unable in- 
form the Spanish equivalent for 
these words. The following day, one the 
Indian children happened fall 
loud wail, and noted that its mother, 
speaking the frequently 
employed the word The same day 
also, when began compiling vocabulary, 
was informed that meant water, and 
after this needed great amount 
perspicacity decide that 
meant waterfall. This solved the origin 
the mysterious sounds. determined 
visit these falls onee and gave the 
Indians rest until they agreed guide 
them. all, six waterfalls were 
visited and surveyed, undertaking which 
took three weeks. Large wooded areas had 
proper light the deeper canyons for 
taking photographs. The cutting trails 
the falls was also laborious piece 
work. 

Three the falls the right, 
western, tributary, two the left, east- 
ern, and the sixth just below the junetion 
the two, the Macoita proper (see in- 
set Pl. The writer would sug- 
gest naming the falls the right fork 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Bolivar Falls, 
honor Bolivar, the liberator 
Venezuela and founder five South 
American the falls the left 


(The figure the Macoa Indian the bottom cannot serve 
as a scale because of the different angles from which the 
component parts of this view are seen.) 
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fork, Upper and Lower Arismendi Falls. after Dona Luisa Caceres Aris- 
mendi, the heroine the Venezuelan War Independence, whose history 
has been related elsewhere the and the falls the Macoita 

River itself, Venezuela Falls. The writer 
would feel honored these names should 
with the approval the Venezuelan 
Government, which indebted for 


such numerous courtesies and 
will. 

The Upper Bolivar Falls consist 
series three cascades, respectively from 
highest lowest about 100, 200. and 
feet high, the altitude the bottom the 
lowest fall being 3,740 feet. The upper- 
most and middle falls are comparatively 
small volume but their picturesque beauty 
indescribable (Fig. 6). The lowest fall 
owes its impressiveness its 
ume water. About three-quarters 
mile air line downstream below the 
lowest the Upper Bolivar Falls lie the 
Middle Bolivar Their height 
about feet and elevation bottom 3,400 
feet. considerable distance farther 
downstream lie the Lower Bolivar Falls, 
consisting, like the upper three 
cascades, These are respectively 80, 60, and 
feet high. The altitude the bottom 
these falls 3,000 feet. 

the falls the eastern tributary 
the Upper Arismendi Falls consist two 

Fic. Arismendi and about feet high. The 
elevation the top the first 3,400 
feet high. Note the natural stone arch the bottom the second, 3,250 feet. 

spanned natural stone arch about 120 
feet across, which serves charming frame for the upper part the falls 
and the tropical vegetation that ean seen through its opening (Fig. 7). 
The Lower Arismendi Falls lie about mile south air line. The 
altitude the top 3,050 feet. The fall descends about feet and then 
rushes through ravine about 300 feet long. 

The two tributaries now join and make the Macoita River. 


12 Theodoor de Bx oy: Island of Margarita, Venezuela, Bull. Pan Amer. Un ion, Vol. 42, 1916, pp. 581-546: 
id., La Isla de Margarita, Venezuela, Bol. Unién Pan Americana, Vol. 43, 1916, pp. 32 45. 
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From pool altitude feet which fed the two tributaries 
descend the Venezuela Falls (Fig. consist three 80, 
60, and feet high. The altitude the foot the lowest fall 2,750 
feet. 

While our stay the Macoa region was during the rainy season, 
should stated that the photographs all the falls deseribed were taken 
after fairly dry spells and that the Indians informed that 


the height the rainy season far larger volume water passes over them. 


Fic. 8—Venezuela Falls, at the junction of the right and left forks of the Macoita River: middle and 
lower cascades, respectively and feet high. 
Evidence this could seen the rocks above each fall, which were 
waterworn above the level the water the time our visit. The Indians 
also informed that the falls never went dry and that fact they 
seldom had less water than the time the photographs were taken, probably 
because prolonged droughts are unknown the interior the Sierra 

WATERFALLS 

According our Indian informants, the Macoita River has still another 
waterfall before breaks its way through the lowlands. The Indians, 
however, declared that the trail the top this fall was absolutely im- 
passable during the rainy season and that even the dry season there 
possibility descending the bottom the They also de- 
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clared that this fall was higher than those visited the writer. Owing 
the precipitous formation the easterly slopes the Sierra Perija, 
likely that almost every river originating the interior these moun- 
tains has falls. The Indians informed that the Apon River has fall 
considerable height below the place where actually struck this stream 
our journey westwards. Furthermore, the Cogollo River the north- 
ward has number falls, three which were visited the writer dur- 
ing his stay Horqueta, previous his journey Machiques and his 
sojourn among the Macoas. While the Cogollo falls are nearer the extreme 
eastern slopes the range and are not high the falls the Macoita, 
they are very similar. The Cogollo falls are reached following the 
bed the river from the place where breaks through the mountains. 
They have two been visited geologists the Caribbean 
Petroleum Company. The highest the falls was not seen the writer. 
made the trip accompanied peon who was unfamiliar with the 
terrain and who consequence guided him the southern branch the 
river where should have followed the northern branch from the fork 
altitude 1,600 feet. The falls visited the writer had height 
and feet respectively and were located altitude 1,700 feet. 
The higher falls the northern branch the Cogollo are reported have 
height about 150 feet but contain far smaller volume water than 
those the southern branch. They are distinetly visible from the low- 
lands and make picturesque strip white against the vivid green 
the woods that cover the Sierra Perija. 


After having been with the Macoas about three weeks, the writer decided 
make attempt proceed due westerly direction with the object 
reaching the last chain mountains dividing Venezuela from Colombia 
and descending the Colombian plains. When the subject was first 
broached the Macoas and Tucucus, the Indians appeared very 
reluctant take part this undertaking. They said they were unac- 
quainted with the mountains that lay more than day’s journey the west. 
Furthermore, the journey would lead fairly close the headwaters the 
Rio Negro, the next major eastward-flowing river south the Apon, where 
was settled tribe with which the Macoas had been war for long period. 
previous occasions, when punitive expedition was organized the 
Macoas for the chastisement the Rio Negro Indians, route 
was taken along the easterly slopes the Sierra the south 
before striking west reach the Rio Negro settlement; but the Macoas 
were uncertain whether the Rio Negro Indians were not the habit 
frequenting the regions proposed visit. may incidentally stated 
that, less than generation ago, the Rio Negro and the tribes were 
all one tribe and that feast dispute between chief and another 


Indian resulted general fight which many Indians were 
The two factions then went their respective ways and since that time have 
waged deadly warfare the one against the other. One Macoa showed the 
writer two healed arrow wounds received only about three months 
before fight with Rio Negro Indians. 

The proposed expedition caused great deal perturbation among the 
Indians, and was not until after generous offer had been made many 
beads and much ironmongery that the writer could prevail upon two 
and two Macoas take part it. One the Tucucus stated that his 
father had told him expedition had made toward the west many 
years ago, and that this expedition the members the party had found 
immense cave curiously shaped mountain peak. This cave was filled 
with large funeral urns (the Tucucu called them earthenware pots, filled 
with was probably similar the cave found Crevaux the 
island Cucurital the Orinoco River near the present-day 
Motilones are the habit tying the bones their dead sleeping- 
mats and subsequently depositing these bundles rock shelters, would 
appear the interior the Sierra was one time inhabited 
different race. Archeological evidence support this theory was 
also found the writer. 


DIFFICULTIES TRAVEL 

Leaving Penaranda camp, the writer started June with his four 
Indians. The first day’s journey (for route, see Pl. led towards 
the summit peak due west from the camp. This trail had frequently 
been used the Indians, and were going over what them was familiar 
The peak had altitude feet. After descending 
brook, tributary the Bolivar fork the Macoa, spent the afternoon 
crossing the southern ridge this mountain, reaching elevation 
5,250 feet, and then pitching camp for the night the slope beyond 
altitude 4,700 feet. The mountain traversed was densely wooded and 
had been partially cleared its eastern slope the Macoas some years 
previously, when some the Indians had grown corn and other vegetables 
this locality. Only very little game was seen this first day, the total 
bag consisting and partridge, both being eaten that night 
the Indians. While the writer had already come know the intense cold 
the Sierra Perija, was this camp that first learned how much 
one can suffer from cold even tropical country. The mists which cover 
the mountain tops the afternoon are not conducive warm nights, and 
when one travels such journey this, where every ounce extra 
weight means retarded progress, one learns the intense discomfort sleep- 
ing boughs and leaves spread the ground without even single 
blanket for covering. 


Jules Crevaux: Voyages dans Sud, Paris, 1883; description burial cave 561, 
illustrated 563. 
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The following day our party passed the last landmark with which the 
Indians were familiar. now proceeded northwesterly direction 
along ridge connecting the elevation had rounded with 
summit farther on. may said here that travel with the Macoas and 
was irritating the extreme. was not unwillingness their 
part, but simply what one might term lack concentration the desired 
objective, which times caused the writer great The slightest 
reason, such the sight animal trails supplies bamboo from which 
arrow shafts could made, caused the Indians forget for the moment 
the object the journey and waste valuable time other pursuits. 


GAME 

the second day, followed the mountain ridge northwest- 
erly direction, was noted that the summits many the spurs this 
ridge were covered with large ferns which made almost impenetrable 
thicket. Had the trip taken place the dry season, these ferns could easily 
have been burned. was, the constant drizzle had made them wet 
that our party was laboriously carve its way through the tangle 
with cutlasses. The crests the spurs were not covered with the deep 
soil that formed the basis for the heavier vegetation the lower slopes. 
The summits the mountains appeared formed soft 
rock which were imbedded many granite boulders. Larger trees were 
but seldom found, and shrubs, together with giant ferns and wiry grasses, 
took their place. was these regions that the writer began note the 
absolute lack game which afterwards proved disastrous the under- 
taking. With the exception hawks and eagles, birds were longer seen. 
the other hand, bear tracks were plentiful; and several the larger 
trees showed numerous claw marks this animal. During the entire jour- 
ney, however, did not have the good fortune see one these animals. 
Had seen one, plentiful supply meat might have been secured and 
the expedition brought successful termination. probable that 


these tracks belonged the bear, our Indians told the 
pelt was black, but that its face was covered with white hair. 
Owing the undergrowth, our progress was but slow the second day, 
and finally camped altitude 5,100 feet amid the ferns. 
this time the food supplies brought from the Macoa settlement were getting 
low, one reason for this being the Indian habit when there 
food and fasting when there none. But while the Indians 
markable ability gorging, they subsequently did not show any the 
fabled endurance fasting. When broke camp the morning the 
third day, the writer insisted upon leaving fair amount and 
plantains cache, serve for the return journey. This left loads for 
but two the Indians, the other two remaining free proceed ahead and 


eut way through the fern thickets. Our progress consequence became 
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somewhat faster. continued the ridge elevation 5400 feet, 


where our progress was barred westward-facing precipice. Skirting 


this the south, then struck off westerly and noon had 
climbed altitude 6,000 feet, the highest elevation reached the 
trip. the west and the north could plainly perceive peaks that 
were far higher than the summit the mountain were 
highly doubtful the highest elevation present stated for the Sierra 
Perija—the Cerro Pintado, Sievers, who from 
meters for this peak the western edge the range 10° 


ow 


not 


Fic. 9—Looking east along savana-covered ridge at point from which westward view, Fig. 12, 


was 
taken. Altitude 2,500 feet. 


considerably lower than some the peaks seen the writer the interior 
the Sierra. estimated several have heights least 11,000 feet. 


NERVOUSNESS THE INDIANS 

The afternoon the third day our path led northwest along ridge 
with serrated crest line which was still covered with ferns and the smaller, 
tangled undergrowth. the late afternoon the ridge made steep descent, 
and once again reached heavy forests, whose trees consisted largely 
the valuable cedar. The Indians had been palpably nervous all day, fearing 
possible encounter with members hostile tribes, and this nervousness 
entering woods where the high vegetation did not allow fre- 
quent climbing trees make observations. During the entire trip, 
however, sign was seen other Indians, nor were new clearings found 
agricultural activities the part other tribes. camped 


4 Work cited in footnote 2, p. 10. 
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the woods that night altitude 5400 and the entire party 
suffered intensely from the The suffering furthermore was aggra- 
vated lack food and steady drizzle which continued through the 
night. The writer attempted persuade his carriers build fire; but, 
owing the Indians’ fear drawing the attention other aborigines 
that might about, the suggestion met with response. 

the morning the fourth day the writer noticed great lack 
enthusiasm his Indians about continuing the journey. the party the 
two Tucucus appeared rather the more willing, but even they cast 
many longing glance the eastward. this time the stock food 
hand was remarkable only for its lack and, the writer insisted 
that half left behind order that there might something for the 
return journey, the carrying the remainder was great hardship 
two the four bearers. After breaking camp our trail led steadily 
downward southwesterly direction until about noon. 
became slow, precipitous rocks had times 
had glimpses mountain directly the west whose altitude could not 
less than 8,000 feet, while the mountains due north, with possible alti- 
tudes 11,000 feet, also frequently became visible from points where the 
vegetation our ridge was low enough give outlook. 


. at 
Progress again 


VALLEY THE APON 

about noon, when had descended altitude 4,800 feet, 
left the woods and entered upon the ridge wide-flung mountain 
spur which was covered with wiry savana grass (Fig. The view 
obtained after our party emerged from the woods was magnificent. 
the west and southwest one could see the cloud-capped mountain ranges 
which undoubtedly form the last chain that separates Venezuela from 
Colombia (Figs. and extensive valley, running north and 
south, spread out below, the grass-covered slopes leading down the 
Apon River, whose course was marked belt dense woods. The river 
apparently originates mountain forming the northern barrier the 
valley and flows due south until bends east seek outlet the low- 
lands. The southern barrier also composed wide mountain. The 
valley has area possibly much square miles, its length being 
not less than miles and its width places much miles. the 
slope the high mountains beyond the Apon yellowish-green patches 
indicating savana interrupted the darker green areas forest, which 
extended the (Fig. only the exposed ridges 
the spurs are covered with grass while the more protected slopes are 
wooded. According the whose father had visited this region 
many years before, the Indian name for the savana-covered slopes leading 
west and east down the Apon River was and that the 
river itself, also stated that the Rio Negro was called the 
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and the great river the south (the Catatumbo), the ‘‘Shu- 
was possible see, here and there the wooded regions 
the slopes the last mountain chain, evidence former clearings. 
archeologist, accustomed work the tropics, these signs are unmistak- 
able. cleared area, even one dating from pre-Colombian days, never 
grows such manner blend absolutely with the virgin forest. 

The afternoon the fourth day continued along the sharp ridge, 
steadily descending. While first walking through the grass was wel- 
come relief from the everlasting cutting undergrowth the woods, the 
hard ground which characterizes the savana-covered areas owing 
their thinner soil covering soon caused intense suffering our unac- 
the late afternoon camp was made the southern slope 
the ridge near spring that was found small wooded patch 
altitude 4,000 feet (Fig. The noon meal had practically exhausted 
our food supply, and was only after heated argument the evening 
that the writer was able persuade his companions proceed least half 
journey farther the Apon River. 


Hunt THE BANKs THE APON 

was the idea that perhaps the woods bordering this stream 
might contain game, and the shooting bird any kind monkey 
would save the day and encourage the Indians continue the trip the 
last mountain chain separating from our the 
Tucucu whose father had told him the story the burial cave and had 
given him minute particulars the peculiarly shaped peak which the 
cave was found, had recognized this mountain the slopes the last 
chain and had pointed out the writer. 

The next morning, which made the fifth day after leaving the Macoa 
settlement, continued our journey empty stomachs, our breakfast 
having consisted merely tea, which offered but consolation the 
Indians and did not serve effectively still the writer’s pangs hunger. 
proceeded along the ridge and last, from altitude 2,700 feet, 
could clearly see the course the Apon River (Fig. 15). The woods border- 
ing the banks this stream made hopeful game, and the rest the 
morning was spent wild scurry down the slope order realize our 
hopes. last reached the river altitude 2,200 feet, consider- 
ably lower than the Mavoa settlement. this elevation the Apon 
already wide stream with considerable amount water (Fig. 
width not less than fifty feet, and the velocity the current perhaps 
much ten miles per hour. The depth places five feet more and 
nowhere less than three feet. 


Back HUNGER 


The remainder the day was spent futile attempt find victim 
for the writer’s gun the Indians’ arrows. One solitary curassow was 
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flushed but did not allow come within gunshot afterwards, and with 
this exception animal was seen. The Indians managed secure some, 
us, unknown roots, which they ate with apparent relish. Fish were 
seen the river, but all attempts them without hooks proved 


Fic. 12—A detail of the slopes of the mountains west of the Apon, seen closer by than on Fig. 10. Note 
the distribution of forest and savana. Two Indians on the ridge in the middle distance. Taken from an 
altitude of about 2,500 feet. 


The writer even tried shoot some them but met with 
the late afternoon the Indians became positively sullen 
returning the camp. This time there was argument the part 
the writer, the first did not believe that continuance the 
trip would mean the finding food the slopes west the Apon, and 
the second place considered the two Macoas mood for argument. 
therefore returned and reached our camp the previous night 
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about ten having had make the latter part the trip moon- 
light owing the time lost our fruitless hunt the banks the 
Apon. The pangs hunger that night were especially severe, and the 
grumbling the part the Indians was only rivaled the unexpressed 
thoughts the writer. have actually seen the last mountain chain 
separating him from his goal and not have been able continue was 
trial that far exceeded agony the pangs hunger. was only aggra- 
vated thoughts the burial cave the curiously shaped peak where 
untold archeological treasures the Arhuacos may awaiting discoverer. 


Fic. 13—Camp on the southern slope of the ridge shown in Figs. 9 and 12. Altitude 4,000 feet. The 
first and third Indians from the left are Tucucus; the second and fourth, Macoas. The cotton robe worn 
by the two standing Indians is the characteristic garment of the Macoas—a response to the mists and 
cold of the interior of the Sierra. 


The sixth day found struggling the slopes and saw finally 
reach our next camp the late afternoon, altitude 5,400 feet. 
Here found that large part the food that had been left behind had 
spoiled. finished the remainder that night, the Indians even eating the 
skins the plantains. early start was made the next morning, and 
almost before the sun was visible ran into party howling monkeys, 
one which the writer succeeded shooting. This was his first experience 


killing monkey, and sincerely hopes may his last. The dying 
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agonies the wounded animal, regarded with stoical indifference the 
Indians, will long remain the writer’s memory. Hungry was, the 
meal that was prepared almost directly after the animal’s death had 
attraction for me. fact was obliged leave the Indians for while 
until their repast was finished. Even the thought that had shot the 
monkey under circumstances great stress failed console believe 
that this remorse experienced the majority tropical explorers who 
have times been obliged kill monkeys order ward off the dangers 
starvation. The Indians, the other hand, appeared have none 


Fic. 14—The Apon River: looking downstream. The river here lies elevation 2,200 feet 


these feelings and made hearty meal, with consequent revival their 
good humor. That night reached our camp altitude 5,100 feet, 
having traveled the entire afternoon steady downpour. this camp 
found the first cache food had made; this, together with the 
remainder the monkey, was eaten the Indians. 

The seventh day found once again cutting way through the ferns, 
and early that afternoon, thanks the quicker progress made over the 
path cleared five days previous, reached our first camp altitude 
4.700 feet. was quite early, decided continue along the trail. 
The traveling was now all downhill and easy going, the trail had fre- 
quently been used the Macoa settlement. Incidentally were again 
suffering from hunger, more game had been seen affer met the 


om 
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monkeys, and food had been left the first Our start the next 
morning was therefore made very early. and before eight the 
forenoon July reached the Macoa settlement, where plentiful food 
had been prepared upon hearing the writer’s warning shots 
from nearby hilltop. 
THE 

few days after arriving, the writer decided bid farewell the 
Macoas and and return the The return journey down 
the mountains took 
than the ascent; and, when 
finally emerged the cattle 
farm Senor Garcia, 
covered ten hours what pre- 
was, many ways, regretful 
leaving the Macoas, who had 
treated well; and be- 
lieve that several kindly 
hosts were sorry see go. 
Not all the Macoas 
mained friendly, however, and 
some ways felt that there 
was possibility imminent 
trouble had remained much 
longer. The novelty had worn 
off, and several the Indians 
had become dissatisfied when 


the stock trading goods was 


as 


natural for the Macoa get 

Fic. 15— Looking down upon the Apon River from an 
altitude 2,700 feet the ridge shown The fight every little while, 
woods occur only immediately along the stream; above, a propensity of which I saw 
the slopes are grass-covered, as in the right background. ae of z 

plentiful evidence during two 
chicha feasts that were held during stay the mountains. was not 
desirous being party one these fights and losing the linguistic, 
ethnological, and geographical data had been able 

There are great possibilities the Sierra for future explora- 
tion. prolonged sojourn among the Macoas, with plentiful amount 
trading goods and canned food, would allow for many journeys through 
the interior the Sierra and for the mapping the headwaters many 
the rivers that make the western tributaries Lake Maracaibo. 
That the American Geographical Society enabled the writer lift, 
ever slightly, the veil mystery which now hangs over this chain, means 


him debt gratitude which his mere words cannot sufficiently express. 
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THE ORIGIN AND MAINTENANCE DIVERSITY MAN 
MARION NEWBIGIN 


Royal Geographical Society, Edinburgh 


PAPER 

Last year the writer, read before the Royal Geographical 
Society London, attempted prove that racial characters have 
been, for very prolonged period, progressively diminishing importance. 
The same paper sought outline some the environmental conditions 
which favor the development stable nationality. 

have since been following out similar train thought book which 
strives show that, essentially, the world war the result attempt 
impose upon man the uniformity advanced industrialism, this involv- 
ing, the long run, the suppression nationality, all other forms 
human diversity and individuality. That attempt, when made with the 
help one the most powerful military organizations known history, 
aroused all but world-wide instinctive opposition—an opposition which, pre- 
viously, while efforts this direction were being made chiefly more 
less isolated groups, had been felt and expressed only individuals. 

seems that the instinctive revolt mentioned may said 
have its deeper sources that tendency variation which appears 
inherent all living things. From the outbreak the war men 
everywhere have tried find suitable formula express their individual 
repulsion the forcible standardization the world, attempt which has 
not, yet, met with full measure success. But the origin that 
repulsion what has just been suggested, ought the special task 
the geographer find for adequate expression. 

For note that, definition, the geographer concerned with the inter- 
action between man and his environment, both physical and organic. Now 
simple fact observation that the physical environment markedly 
diverse different parts the earth’s surface. Most those who have 
thought about the problem any detail are agreed that the almost infinite 
diversity organic life is, essence, reflection the diversity the 
conditions. Among biologists, also, there large measure 
agreement the mechanism which the organism able make 
adaptive response diverse and changing environment. Most biologists 
are agreed further that the existing variety plants and animals not 
only adaptive response the diversity surface relief, climate, and 
cther factors which exists the earth, but that since know that these 
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conditions are changing, continuously slowly, the persistence stocks 
depends upon the retention this power adaptation. other words, 
they hold that, organisms generally are survive, they must not only 
diverse, but the mechanism which that diversity produced and main- 
tained must continue act. 

Now the concept which implicit the attempt complete the indus- 
trialization the world involves, the case man, both attempt 
deny that human environment under modern conditions diverse and 
effort interfere with the mechanism which human adaptive diversity 
originates and preserved. 

Surely, then, here direct challenge the geographer, and that from 
two for him axiom that the world not uniform but diverse, 
and the complex interrelations between the diverse environments and the 
different types human societies are his special field study. 

Hitherto, influenced doubt the enormous stimulus his science 
which came from the development biological theory during the latter 
part the nineteenth century, has shown too great tendency accept 
from the biologists the view that the mechanism which produces and main- 
diversity acts the case man almost similar fashion that 
which acts the case other organisms. That position should, 
mind, abandoned untenable, and should respond the challenge 
industrialism setting forth his own ideals, securely founded upon 
the fundamental deductions his science. 

The subject thus outlined too vast dealt with within the compass 
raphers some paths along which fruitful investigation seems possible, and 
set forth some the conclusions which the lines reflection followed 
the works mentioned have led me. 

detail, what propose here attempt show, from stand- 
point somewhat different from the one previously adopted, that the direct 
and slow process adaptation diverse environments which occurs among 
animals today, must have precisely similar fashion among 
primitive men—the process which produced geographical races among men 

now little significance human life. 

Secondly, wish suggest that the place this process, producing 
und maintaining human diversity, has been taken another, more direct 
and far more rapidly produced form adaptation. The effects this 
process, will suggested, are give rise form diversity for which 
have yet name save the somewhat vague one for the 


far they are true entities, and the regional groupings 
which bear them something the relation which species show genera 
among organisms generally, seem the human adaptive response 
environment. this response, believed, which produces evolution 
man, or, other words, leads increased fitness survive. 


ug 
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Finally, attempt will made show that the ideal industrialism, 
what some German socialists call internationalism, would mean—were 
successful—the loss not only all that human but even 
the power adaptation itself. Were man become parasite the 
machines which his hands have created, would not only the char- 
acters the parasite, but, necessarily, would the same time show that 
loss the capacity for variation which stamps the parasite deeply and 
the biologist the proof that for racial extinction approaching. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE THE SUBJECT 

this summary statement two brief explanatory notes may added,. 
which may serve indicate the geographical importance the subject 
discussed. nationality not mean state. The ideal state, mind, 
would collection regional groupings, connected together com- 
munity interest greater than that which drew any one them towards 
any outside state, occupying area with common attractive center, that 
being separated from surrounding states boundary zones relatively 


unsuited human life and not occupied any large, coherent groups 
people. Such state would further strong enough, both morally and 
materially, permit each regional grouping within its boundaries express 
its individualized corporate life; would realize, that say, that its 
strength came rather from harmonious diversity than from imposed uni- 
formity. This means, its turn, that the desire preserve the 


the supremely important factor human life not 
regarded meaning that each localized grouping, even well defined, 
must necessarily form the sense. 

Again, lest said that the subject this paper, defined above, 
abstract, philosophical, even biological rather than geographical, let 
give specific example its general bearing human relations. 

Alsace and, perhaps somewhat less extent, annexed Lorraine are 
regions with strong localized life, deeply enshrined the hearts their 
people. All geographers least should admit that that localized life, 
embodied tradition but based ultimately upon place conditions, part 
the world’s heritage, not lightly tampered with. Now France, partly 
from geographical causes, especially the variety her surface and climate, 
and partly from historical she has been less industrialized than 
Germany—has always, and notably since the Revolution, shown something 
the divine willingness permit diversities based upon regional group- 
ings exist undisturbed. say divine, for God, the truth 
expressed the old Hebrew legend, created diversity; only man, 
especially industrialized man, who seeks produce uniformity. 

Germany, the other hand, partly from geographical causes—for she 
largely artificial state, without France’s well-marked natural bound- 
aries—and partly also from historical causes, has hitherto shown far less 
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willingness permit regional life exert its full influence. Her fifty 
rule Alsace-Lorraine has been directed towards crushing out local 
life, that say robbing the world something which can never 
replaced. 

Now, thesis which sought maintain here well founded, 
any extension this type rule, without essential modification its aim 

nay, more, even continuance unmodified form the present rule 
Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, must mean attempt stop the process 
evolution the form which occurs among modern Against 
such attempt there must always the creative force 
has spent itself, some pessimists would have believe, and civilized man 
know him destined pass away from the earth. Surely, therefore, 
the problem one which the geographer has face, one regard which 
must, justify his existence, strive think clearly. 


THE ORIGIN VARIATION ANIMALS 

The attempt prove that the causes which have produced organic evolu- 
tion among animals differ kind from those acting the case modern 
man, which constitutes the first stage our argument, necessarily involves 
some discussion the former problem. For our purpose the treatment need 
only brief. 

Most biologists, with without qualification, would probably accept the 
following presentation, necessarily somewhat crudely put account 
limitations space. 

can look back, with considerable degree assurance, period 
when the earth was covered the primordial ocean. Within that ocean, 
somewhere and somehow, living matter arose. The first organisms, all 
probability, showed considerable degree uniformity. This conclusion 
based, first, upon the evidence the rocks, for life more complex 
examine the strata the successive periods, and, secondly, deduc- 
tion from the presumed fact that the environmental conditions were 
originally more less uniform. 

dry land arose, surface relief more and more complex, and 
all the phenomena associated with complex relief developed, there was 
parallel development diversity among organisms. This diversity sup- 
posed have originated something like the following fashion. The 
originally uniform environment underwent change, differing here from its 
condition there. The organisms the same time displayed the power 
varying. any particular set conditions some varieties were better fitted 
survive than others; the course the struggle for existence such 
varieties maintained their hold while others died out. continuation 
the process led increasing diversity organic life and therefore 
more intense struggle and thus again further evolution. That evolution 
its turn meant adaptation particular environmental conditions 
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close that related forms were prevented from encroaching one another’s 
terrain. This may occur one both two There may 
actual geographical barrier, such the tundra zone which separates the 
area inhabited the brown bears the northern forest zone from. the 
fringe haunted the polar bear. Again, happens case 
also, the adaptations each. form particular terrain may close 
that virtually impossible for exist within the area which the 
related species finds home. Thus the brown bear structurally and 
physiologically unfitted obtain eat the food substances upon which the 
polar bear depends, and could not find its own kind food within the 
polar bear belt. 

Some form isolation this kind seems always appear the case 
evolving species, and, when lasts for prolonged period, followed 
accompanied physiological difference great that even when the 
kinds organisms meet some neutral ground, interbreeding 
between them impossible. 


Thus may recognize four great factors which tend 


manent differences between organisms generally, leading ultimately the 


origin new species. There (1) the essential condition diverse 
environment; (2) apparently slow acquisition fitness particular 
life each set surroundings being supposed 


act long period time; (3) the presence some form 
barrier, 


actual geographical feature the earth’s surface, such 
desert, cold hot, mountain chain, belt seawater, the 
physiological barrier marked contrast between modes life. Both, 


have shown, may present simultaneously. Finally, secondary 


phenomenon, due according some previous isolation, (4) physiological 
sterility occurs, and, when this takes place, varieties have become species. 


have next consider the question how far these factors can said 
affect the process evolution man, and this case convenient 
reverse the order given above. 
the first place clear that there such thing interracial 
sterility the case man, for all breeds seem 


perfectly fertile when 
ere yssed. 


may said that this simply means that there only single 
human species. But think implies something more than this. All 
anthropologists are agreed that, earlier days, the 


genus was rep- 
resented more than one species. 


Since these primitive forms are only 
known their bones cannot certain that the morphological differ- 
ences were accompanied the development cannot learn 
whether the differentiation stopped before this point was 
larly, disputed point whether Homo sapiens the direct but modified 


descendant one the primitive forms whether mixed ancestry 


other words, doubtful whether blending did did not be- 
tween races not yet differentiated into species and whether modern man 
may have risen from such blending. 

either case clear that, whereas the formation 
species onee the case man, this tendeney, some period 
his history, was definitely checked and has Shown arising 
This forms part the evidence for the view that the environment 
acts man different way from that which acts with other organ- 
isms. One the causes the cessation species formation man seems 
that, owing both his intelligence and his nimbleness, barrier, such 
those which serve separate animals, can act permanently his ease. 
This seems true both regards actual obstacles and 
regards that furnished adaptation different modes life. 

especially some degree specialization attained. geographical fea- 
ture can permanently Separate races man. mountain chain lofty, 
desert—cold hot—so barren, that human ingenuity and skill ean 
not crossed. ocean wide, marsh forest belt impenetrable 
that will not finally vield 

The second point merits somewhat fuller discussion than can given 
here; few indications must suffice for our sense may 
said that many human especially primitive ones, show delicate 
and complex adaptation particular surroundings ever does 
animal form and function. But the first place the fact that the adap- 
tation social and not individual important the second. owing his 
adaptability, itself largely dependent upon his relatively low grade 
structural specialization (as shown for example the nature his teeth, 
and even the form his limbs) and dependent also upon his high grade 
intelligence, man form new adopt new modes with 
surprising 

Thus, out the four factors which influence evolution 
have left only the first two possibly acting the man. Both 
demand little and consideration, 


Let take first the question environmental may said 
that foregone conclusion that the physical and environ- 
ment diverse for animals. must also diverse for man. But 
just this apparent commonplace that has been questioned those who 
uphold what have called the ideal advanced 

The concept implicit the ideal internationalism, itself product 
advanced involves the assumption that men everywhere 
are becoming similar, Now the environment really diverse, and 
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there remains man any capacity for adaptive response varying en- 
vironmental conditions, that ideal impossible realization. the Ger- 
mans, accustomed work out detail the basis their beliefs, this fact 
perfectly obvious. find, then, various German authors deliberate 
attempt made prove that, the industrialized world, the part the 
environment important man not diverse but steadily becoming more 
and more uniform. 

This position worked out with some fulness book Dr. Renner? 
book which should translated into English. the author sets 
forth with clearness, though often with much disingenuousness, the effects 
advanced industrialization human life. For him this involves the 
suppression nationality concept which has outlived its usefulness. 
order justify this forcible suppression attempts prove that 
result international means communication and international trade, 
man longer, were, lives particular part the earth’s surface 
and has longer important direct relations .to the physical conditions 
prevailing around his dwelling place. his view man has become detached 
from all the old relations and only citizen state which supplies all 
his needs and intervenes between him and direct contact with mother earth. 

Renner points out, what part obvious fact, that the house 
which industrialized man lives, the clothes wears, the food eats, 
are longer deeply stamped with the mark local place relations, but are 
becoming more less uniform throughout the industrialized belt the 
world. him the state justified completing process which 
seems him inevitable any case. Now, this true, must mean, 
seems me, that the production variation man cease, while, 
its very statement, means that existing variations and adaptations are 
be, far possible, wiped out. 

means that the production variations man must cease, because, 
unless the biologists are wholly wrong, variation arises only response 
environmental diversity. the environment rendered artificially 
uniform, must the long run all become uniform also and meantime 
only, were, live upon our accumulated capital variations—those 
inherited from earlier period when the environment was admittedly 
diverse. 

Dr. Renner puts the matter with equal boldness and clearness, and the 
deduction which has the courage make that against which, already 
stated, the greater part the world has revolted instinctively. But 
puts the matter with distressing plainness and carries his argument its 
logical conclusion, some parts the same chain reasoning have struck 
many different types mind. There sense which true that 
industrialization has brought new uniformity, has certainly brought 


: 

new ugliness, into our lives. perception the fact has, think, had 

Renner: Marxismus, Krieg und Internationale. 
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much with that emphasis race which, from many different sides, 
has made itself heard recent years. 

What many those who lay excessive stress upon the differences, both 
the physical and the far less definitely known intellectual and moral differ- 
ences between races and subraces men, really desires seems 
throw high relief existing differences, real supposed, 
pathetic attempt preserve the menaced variety men. The tree, 
they seem say, will throw out new shoots; fresh crown leaves 
and blossoms will come adorn it: therefore let all can pre- 
serve the products past free let even put branches under glass 
cases and keep them decorations gladden during the winter our 
discontent. 

against this counsel pessimism, would assert boldly that the fount 
from which variations once arose has not dried up. productive 
old: only the form which has changed—the capacity for growth has 
not been lost. 

seems that, contrasted with the slow, indirect mode pro- 
ducing and establishing visible variations animals, which involves keen 
struggle for existence and the passage many generations, human societies 
have speedy, direct capacity for adapting themselves place conditions, 
which can display itself within one few generations. Fur- 
ther, while this power change is, may be, extremely rapid when 
outside interference attempted, shows, when faced with subsequent 
attack, that power resistance, that spontaneous reappearance after appar- 
ent suppression, which characteristic the fixed variations 
animals. Our most carefully bred and selected domesticated animals will 
say, their wild ancestors, the old adaptive characters 
having more capacity for survival than the new non-adaptive ones. So, 
human life, you may forcibly convert the Pole shifting frontiers 
into German Austrian Russian, but none the less does 
back’’ the Pole and become more definitely Polish than before 
the process conversion was attempted. Similarly, not only can the 
Alsatian not forcibly converted into Prussian, but, least some 
extent, within Alsace the immigrant Prussian acquires certain the char- 
acters the Alsatian. other words shows adaptive response his 
new environment. 

Further would suggest, already hinted, that this peculiarly human 
variation affects not only individuals but reaches its most character- 
form nationality and those regional groupings which exist 
markedly some national states. 

Many the characters which are popularly regarded race characters 
seem merely examples this direct adaptive response environ- 
mental conditions. Take, for example, the presence seafaring instincts 
people. Many geographers have shown, with wealth detail, that 
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wherever find coast line fitted for maritime enterprise, are likely 
find population who are seafarers instinct. Some further and 
regard this ‘‘racial’’ character. Thus many speak the English love 
the sea Anglo-Saxon racial character. But within England, small 
the total area, there very sharp contrast between the coast dwellers, 
those with knowledge and love the sea, and the inland 
people whom vast, mysterious, dangerous. obvious the distine- 
tion close observers that keen advocates the racial theory are con- 
strained take further step and assume that the maritime population 
represents distinct strain, despite the obvious physical differences between 
the fishers different parts the long coast Great Britain and its 
connected islands. But the fishing population has well-marked common 
characters regards habits and modes life and general outlook, have 
the miners. Will the racialist take the further step and assume that the 
pitmen, though deep mining rose but yesterday, are the same race all 
the parts Great Britain which they occur? The suggestion obviously 
absurd. 

Again, that the Slavs are not seafarers and the Greeks are, geog- 
raphical commonplace. But where the Slavs come down sea eminently 
suitable for coastal navigation, Dalmatia, there they show all the charac- 
ters maritime people and form the material from which the Austrian 
fleet chiefly recruited. when the Greek settles the interior Asia 
Minor loses his supposed racial characters and becomes merged the 
general population tillers the soil. 

Take another example. Since the outbreak the war Englishmen have 
come into closer contact than ever before with the men the ‘‘new 
across the seas. There has come both from this closer contact deeper 
sense than before differentness—of difference which runs through modes 
life down habits thought. may said that part this marked 
distinctness comes from the fact that Canada and Australia and South 
Africa alike there has been blending races, that none has been peopled 
wholly from the British Isles. But the distinctions, oddly enough, are often 
marked those who are English-born and who have, the course rela- 
tively few years, acquired not only new consciousness nationality but 
new outlook life. seems difficult doubt that there here 
direct environmental effect. 

All such cases—and many other examples could given—suggest that 
where environmental influences are permitted operate, there rapid 
response the form new regional groupings, incipient nationali- 
ties. objected that this does not meet the problem raised Renner 
and others who assert that environmental diversity course disap- 
pearing, should reply that their assertion largely based upon illusion. 

only true, and even there but very partially true, regions where 
industrialization far advanced. But modern large-scale industry but 
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form ‘‘robber based ultimately upon robbery the 
earth’s stored resources power fuel, her stored fertility virgin 
lands, the labor unorganized tropical peoples, and the like. Therefore 
mind, its present form, will prove—is now proving—as tem- 
porary any other form exploitation natural reserves. Much the 
stored wealth the industrial period has already gone smoke and 
dust the battlefield, and the world will have begin afresh with careful 
utilization—not exploitation—of natural resources. 

During the feverish development the later industrial period the newly 
reserves were largely squandered wasteful living. The world 
which peace comes will many ways changed world, one which 
patient and laborious agriculture will have count for more. such 
world new regional groupings may rise, new forms human 
diversity will originate; instead husbanding diversities due past con- 
ditions, man the course the process reconstruction and reparation 
will able produce new ones. that world also, let hope, new 
tolerance differences will rise, and shall learn something what those 
differences mean for man and for civilization. 


CENTRAL HUNGARY: MAGYARS AND GERMANS* 
WALLIS 


three separate maps, Pls. XVIII-XX, facing 432.] 


Central Hungary stretches from the Austrian border eastwards the 
foothills the Bihar massif; almost equally divided the long north 
and south reach the river Danube. The western portion, here called 
German Magyaria (see Fig. 2), country lowlands and low, well- 
wooded hills. These moderate heights are the outliers the Eastern Alps, 
and the main chain stretches from Lake Balaton, the largest sheet fresh 
water Europe, the great bend the Danube Vaez (Pl. XVIII). 
German Magyaria bounded rivers three sides, the Danube the 
north and east and the Drave the south. the northeast corner German 
Magyaria kept away from the Danube the county Pest-Pilis-Solt- 
Kiskun, which contains Budapest and forms part Magyaria. the 
southeast corner the western area kept away from the confluence the 
Drave and Danube South-Slav Hungary. The eastern portion, here 
Magyaria, consists the major portion the Hungarian plain, the 
includes the greater part Cumania, the district between the 
Danube and the Tisza, and extends northeast the great bend the Tisza 
near Nyir; the south the boundary passes through the confluence the 
Maros with the Tisza and the confluence the White with the Black 

German Magyaria lies east German Austria between Slovak and 
Croat lands. Magyaria marches with Ruthenian Slovachia, Ruthenia, the 
Rumanian Forelands, and South-Slav-Hungary, that its inhabitants, the 
Magyars, have neighbors Germans, Slovaks, Ruthenians, Rumanians, and 
Serbs. place does the boundary Magyaria coincide with the 
boundary Hungary. 

Central Hungary covers 31,000 square miles and contains nearly 7,000,000 
people, quarter the country contains third the population. 
There are extensive areas mountainous country without houses and 
villages the chief hindrances settlement are the inundation areas the 
rivers, and these are gradually being reclaimed, that the density the 
population above the average for Hungary. 


Central Hungary has population equal number that New 
England but crowded into half the New England area; has both third 


This the last series four articles. The previous articles were entitled Rumanians 
Hungary,” Slavs Northern Hungary,” Slavs Southern Hungary” and appeared 
respectively the August, September, and October Reviews. explanatory note the maps accom- 
panies the first 
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the area and third the population the three states New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Budapest, the Hungarian capital, the 
northwest Magyaria; has 880,000 inhabitants (cf. Boston, Mass., with 
756,000 inhabitants; Philadelphia with 1,700,000). the city there are 
200,000 Jews, most whom are officially included among the 756,000 
Magyars claimed officially the number members the dominant race 
Budapest. The Germans number 79,000 and the Slovaks about 20,000. 
Recent travelers carry away with them the impression that the capital 
Jewish city, since the Magyar notables, with their passion for country life, 
leave the Jews make the greatest show the social life the city. The 
Slovaks are the laboring element; their women are famous foster-mothers. 
Magyaria also contains the second city Hungary point population, 
Szeged, with 118,000 people and municipal area 204,000 acres New 
Bedford, Mass., with 118,000 people and 12,000 acres). There are four 
other municipalities Magyaria: the fourth city Hungary 
(with 93,000 people and 239,000 aeres Oklahoma City with 93,000 people 
and 11,000 Keeskemét (66,000), (62,000), and 
Miskolez (51,000). German Magyaria there are four municipalities: 
(44,000), (37,000), Sopron (34,000), and 
(22,000). 


German Magyaria contains 2,750,000, and Magyaria just over 4,000,000 
inhabitants. The average rate natural increase the population per 
annum the same the two areas; the total net emigration during the 
decade 1900-1910 was practically the same, 70,000, for the two districts, but 
internal migration German Magyaria lost people equal third the 
natural while Magyaria gained people slightly faster rate 
(Table I). All these changes occurred slightly higher rate than the 
TABLE I—POPULATION CHANGES CENTRAL 1900-1910 


(Population thousands) 


(a) (b) (d) (f) 
German Magyaria 
2,589 2,732 143 316 —173 —70 —103 
eee 5 12 7 3 4 
Magyaria 
Thousands ........... 3,566 4,120 554 452 102 —69 | 171 


corresponding changes the Rumanian Forelands except the case 
emigration, which was slower than from any other part Hungary. The 
internal migration indicates larger shifting the population than occurs 
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elsewhere and largely accounted for the rapid rise, which was fact 
exceptional for Hungary, the number people Budapest and its 
immediate surroundings. 

The steady and continuous rise the numbers Magyars both 
districts shown Figure The Magyars the western district have 


Whole Population Magyars Germans 


1880 1890 1900 1910 | 1880 1890 1900 | 1880 i890 1900 910 
| | | 
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Fic. 1—Diagram showing, nationalities and divisions, the population 
growth central Hungary from 1880 1910. 


this, well the corresponding diagrams the previous articles (Figs. 
and pp. 158 and 161; Fig. 271; Fig. 344), the vertical scale not 
arithmetic, but logarithmic. The intervals 0-25, 0-50, have been made 
proportional respectively to the logarithms of 1.25, 1.50, ete. The slopes of 
the population growth lines thus directly indicate the rate increase. 


numbers about quickly the average increase for the total 
population Hungary proper (Fig. 158, first article), while those 
the eastern district have increased more rapidly than any other element 
the Hungarian peoples with the single exception the Magyars northern 
Hungary (Fig. 271, second article). contrast the Germans 
German Magyaria have practically remained steady numbers for 
thirty years; this indicates distinct tendency for the Germans leave 
Hungary. The decline the Germans Magyaria from per cent 
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the population 1880 per cent 1910 (Table only exceeded 
the decline the Germans Ruthenian Slovachia. 

Two-thirds the people German Magyaria are Magyars, one-sixth are 
Germans, and the Jews small element about per cent. The 
remainder, about per cent all, are mainly the scattered Croats near 
the Austrian border and the Slovenes who have intruded from Austria into 
the lands just north the Mur (Pl. Magyaria the Jews have 
doubled their numbers thirty years and form important element 
the population reason their commercial ability and their hold upon 
the life Budapest. Most the other people per cent number) are 
Slovaks their chief island lies the boundary zone between Magyars and 
Rumanians the east Magyaria (Pl. and first article). 

Table the second article (p. 270) and Table below combine 
indicate fact considerable moment. Ruthenian Slovachia for every 


TABLE CENTRAL 1880 1910 


GERMAN MAGYARIA MAGYARIA 
NCREASE NCREASE 
1880 1910 PER CENT 1880 1910 PER CENT 
2,275 2,732 2,626 4,256 
Density per square mile 144 175 eee 165 | 266 eo 
MAGYARS 
pee 1,481 1,905 28 2,038 3,518 72 
GERMANS | 
Thousands.......... 436 432 188 155 
Percentage ..........| 4 3 7 8 eee 


Magyars 1880 there are today, Ruthenia for every 1880 
there are now; Magyaria there has been practically equivalent 
increase. Ruthenia for every Jews 1880 there were 1910, 
and Magyaria the increase has been even greater. The pressure the 
Magyars and Jews exerted strongly towards the northern limits the 
has even extended into Transylvania, where the Magyars are 
increasing their hold the country their movement towards the central 
basin way the lower elevations the northwest. The Germans are 
losing ground rapidly the face this pressure. 


GERMANS GENERAL 


Hungary there have been consistently throughout three decades just 
under 2,000,000 Germans. With the exception the Jews they are the most 
scattered the non-Magyar peoples. They owe their position the fact that 
the Austrian Empire earlier years was governed the interests the 
Germans central Austria. the power Austria was process east- 
ward extension after the Turkish hordes had been definitely beaten back, 
Germans were sent the limits the empire frontier guards, but more 
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often they were tempted colonists the wasted areas system 

assisted emigration: they received grants land, freedom from taxation, 

and assistance towards house building and the purchase farm implements. 

During the latter half the nineteenth century the Magyar has risen 

power within the boundaries Hungary, and both German influence and 

German population have declined. The trail the gradual withdrawal 

the German element marked the retention German place names for 

villages without single German inhabitant; under the recent passion for 
Magyarization many these place names have disappeared from the official 

registers, though they are still locally used. The German settlers have 

always been pattern the other races the arts husbandry and 

the conservatism which tends maintain racial antagonisms. The Germans 

the villages have preserved the purity their race dis- 

dain the other peoples. The German controversialist, keen elaborating 

case for the German influence Hungary, argues that some Germans 

have proved adaptable and become Magyars and that the Magyar official 

deliberately falsifies the census statistics prove that the German element 

declining numbers. The weight evidence against these conten- 

tions. recent years the Germans have migrated emigrated com- 
paratively large numbers; their rate natural below the average 

for Slavs Magyars; and diligent search, village village, through the 

records fails reveal more than occasional instance where might 

reasonably inferred that the census information has been falsified. 

Tenacious his ancestral customs, better educated than his neighbors, 

stolid industrious worker the land, the German villager not interested 
questions Weltpolitik; has preserved and maintained efficient 
educational and medical service, that the whole has tended 
definite race living groups villages ringed round with non-Germans 
whom despises and times dreads; hence the German fortress-churches. 
His losses are due part his scattered settlements and recent economic 
recent years, when the German has emigrated from Hungary, 
has usually gone not the Fatherland, but America. 


JEws GENERAL 


The question the decline the number the Germans complicated 
the fact that the earlier years under review very large proportion 
the Jews Hungary were German Jews, who have not maintained 
steady adherence the German language their mother tongue. Wher- 
ever there arises opportunity for financial dealings, either large 
mortgagee for the large estates gambling, spendthrift, 
Magyar noble small scale the host the village inn and money- 
lender the peasants, there Jew will found. said that the Jews 
are the biggest employers labor, outside agriculture, Hungary. 
Consequently the Jew found the towns and larger villages. dis- 
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trict which has but small Jewish population the greater number them 
congregate the particular town village which the center local 
government. follows, therefore, that the controversialist the Pan- 
Nationalist who fails separate the Jews from the Germans fails dis- 
cover the true state affairs regarding the position the German 
Hungary. 

demonstrable that those Jews who were originally German 
mother tongue and who inhabit district where Magyar schools pre- 
dominate gradually become Magyar-speaking Jews, and equally certain 
that the process carried stage further when the Magyar-speaking Jew 
becomes longer Jew but Magyar. common opinion that the 
Germans are adaptable and easily assimilated the Magyar majority this 
dictum probably false regarding the German, but certainly true 
regarding the Jew. 

estimated that the Jews the world number 13,000,000; one 
million live Hungary, where they form per cent the population and 
exert influence which out all proportion their numerical strength. 
The ‘‘subject races’’ are tillers the ground, live rural communities, 
and lack the leadership large and influential leisured, middle, pro- 
fessional class; the Magyar disdains trade industry; consequently, 
all matters trade, finance, and industry, all those affairs which 
contribute most forcibly modern progress, leadership has fallen the 
Jews, who thrive and multiply. asserted that the methods 
the Jew are not above reproach, and cannot doubted that many 
Hungarian thinkers view with considerable apprehension the dominant 
position the Jew the Hungarian community. 


THE GENERAL 

the 10,000,000 Magyars Hungary, roughly nine-tenths are peasants 
little better situation than the ‘‘subject Condemned 
the rigors the climate long winter comparative idleness, lacking 
the paternal care responsible land-owner who takes interest his 
tenantry and exerts himself provide means social improvement the 
villages the estate, the energetic Magyar peasant frequently emigrates 
the New World, where finds social organization superior his 
own that not more than one five the emigrants tempted return 
his native land. There is, however, one important difference between the 
state the Magyar and that the non-Magyar: whatever opportunity for 
improvement life meted out the bureaucracy the people, that 
opportunity exclusively for the Magyars. The growth the Magyar 
power has resulted tremendous multiplication administrative 
officials; Magyar plaint that the number out all proportion 
the needs the country; these posts are exclusively for Magyars. Con- 
sequently, the children Magyar peasants find their way into the public 
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service and become part the machine which bent upon making Hungary 

the home one people—none but official Magyars. there has 

arisen official and professional class which the mainstay Magyar 

chauvinism. There not the slightest doubt that the Magyar noble 

and pleasant gentleman; the individual Magyar courteous, 

hospitable, and genial, with many the best social the 

traditional but the Magyar machine responsible for the 

neglect subject peoples small account, such the Ruthenians, and the 
oppression others greater political influence, such the Slovaks. 


INCREASE THE POPULATION 


The German rate natural increase German Magyaria (Table 
almost great the German rate Hungary (Table III, 


TaBLE 1900-1910 


RATES PER 10,000 PER ANNUM INFANT 
BIRTH DEATH LIVING BIRTH 
German Magyaria 
| 362 | 231 | 131 | 20 | 5 
Magyaria 


346) and exceeds that the Germans Transylvania (Table 162). 
The Magyar rates increase are higher than that the Germans but fail 
reach the level the Magyar rates increase Ruthenia (Table III, 
273) and the Rumanian Forelands (Table 162) noticeable that 
Magyar rates get gradually higher from west east, drop again farther 
east Transylvania. Since the birth rates central Hungary reach high 
level the rate infant mortality also high; illegitimacy rates are pro- 
portionately low the rural communities sampled provide the results 
indicated Table III. Vital conditions are less vigorous German 
Magyaria than Magyaria. This fact must bear some relation the 
losses emigration and internal migration from the western area. 


THE PEOPLES 


Emigrants left both areas equal numbers, but the rate from the west- 
ern district per cent higher than that from Magyaria. The Germans 
form per cent the population German Magyaria and provided 
per cent the emigrants, very few whom went Germany. 

The excessive emigration Germans was general feature from all 
the counties which the German element large (Fig. 2). accounts 
for the shape the German curve the diagram showing rates change 
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the nationalities (Fig. 1). The net balance internal migrations gave 
German Magyaria loss 100,000 people decade and Magyaria 


TABLE NET EMIGRATION, 1900-1910 
(Percentages total) 


(A) 


MAGYARS 


GERMANS 
From: 
(B) ATIONS 
From: To: Germany America 


gain 170,000 people during the same period, that the eastern area 
increased its population three times the speed the western area. 


WEST-CENTRAL HUNGARY 


Scale miles 


Inward 
migration 


Outward 
migration 
«<O) Emigration 


M Magyars 46 


— t Limits of colored maps, Pis. XViI-XX G Germans 
Jews 


Fic. 2—Cartogram west-central Hungary showing the movement the population. Scale, 

For the names the counties indicated hair-line numerals see the key below. The counties are 
grouped form two large divisions for the purposes this article, German Magyaria and Magyaria. 
The statistics the tables and elsewhere the text relating these two divisions are based the con- 
stituent counties here shown. 

Somogy: 10, Tolna; 11, 12, Heves; 13, Borsod; 14, Szaboles; 15, Hadju; 
16, 17, Békés; 18, 


Figure indicates the main features the movements the people. 
There was definite inflow Magyars into the counties which lie near 


the boundary Slovachia and loss internal migration the Jews 
the southwestern counties well the counties the far east. Where 
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there was excessive emigration Germans there was still loss 
outward migration. From the counties bordering Ruthenian Slovachia 
there was emigration Magyars; this indication that the unsettled 
which prevail Ruthenian Slovachia obtrude themselves into 
Magyaria; for the Magyar population increasing despite the outflow, 
and the Magyars are pressing northwards, has previously been noted. 
Magyars are, therefore, tending move four directions: towards the 
northwestwards along the lowlands the Danube, northwards 
into Ruthenian Slovachia over the lowlands, and eastwards into Transyl- 
vania. diligent search through the censuses, village village, fails 
show many cases what might appear ‘‘juggling with the 
and some these cases indicate results which tend reduce the proportion 
Magyars. They must considered demonstrate little more than the 
unsettled nature the communities where they fair proportion 
such are found among the villages Ruthenian Slovachia 
and the neighboring parts Magyaria. 


RELIGIONS 
More than three-fifths the people central Hungary are Roman 
the proportion highest the west, adjacent Roman 
Hungary and Croatia. Among the Protestants, the Calvinists are Magyars 


TABLE V—RELIGIOUS ADHERENCE 
(Percentage total for each nationality) 


NATIONALITY Pha ne CALVINIST LUTHERAN JEWISH UNIATE OTHERS 
German Magyaria 
Germans 80 ee | 19 1 
Magyaria 


and the Lutherans are usually Germans. few the Magyars are Uniates 
Jews. The Calvinist Magyars are most numerous the neighborhood 
Debreezen, which has been called the Calvinist Rome. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
central Hungary nineteen schools out twenty are Magyar; the 
German schools the western area are per cent number although 


TABLE VI—ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 1910 


PERCENTAGE THE SCHOOLS 
PERCENTAGE OF | PERCENTAGE OF 

14 NOT ON THE | EXCUSED FROM | 


SCHOOL REGIS- | SCHOOL STATE OR | 
TERS ATTENDANCE CHURCH MAGYAR NON-MAGYAR 


per cent German. 
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per cent the people are Germans. The Magyar bureaucracy, which its 
settled policy Magyarizing the children, here oppresses the Germans. 
Despite this fact German Magyaria has the best school attendance 
Hungary, better even than exists Slovachia. The proportion state 
communal schools, per cent, the lowest the kingdom. 


HEALTH 


Medical treatment before death received the Magyars and Germans 
more frequently these areas than any other part Hungary, and 
the Germans are worse treated the medical service than the Magyars. 
The rates death from tuberculosis not differ materially from those 


HEALTH, 1901-1910 


CLASSIFIED 


NATIONALITY 


PHYSICIAN 
German Magyaria 
Magyars......| 42 38 | 16 4 | 14 15 23 
Magyaria 

Magyars...... | 32 | 25 15 | 8 | 14 | ll | 28 


neighboring districts; the higher birth rate high 
death rate from congenital debility, and the greater frequency with which 
certificates death are given the cause larger proportion 
deaths from diseases outside the main official classification causes 
mortality. 

Table VIII indicates great disproportion between German Magyaria 
and Magyaria the public health service, since the western area worse 


TABLE HEALTH 1910 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE PER: | NUMBER OF FEMALES 


DIVISION 
PHYSICIAN BED PER MIDWIFE 
German 4,800 8,400 700 
1,900 7,600 270 540 
Hungary 8,600 490 700 


served than the average for Hungary proper, while the service Magyaria 
almost twice good the general average. again evidence 
the policy the Magyar bureaucracy the detriment the non-Magyar 
peoples. 


Economic 


The Magyars and the Germans are the most lettered people Hungary 
the proportion the adults working age relatively high (Table 1X). 
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TABLE 
Rural Communities 


AGE (PERCENTAGE) HOUSES (PERCENTAGE) 
German Magyaria 
Magyars.....! 990 16 21 | & 9 | 17 25 oS 61 | 6.2 
Magyaria 


The houses central Hungary are rule thatched and built dried 
clay, but the greater wealth the Magyars indicated the high propor- 
tion stone brick houses; general, each house German Magyaria 
holds six people, which the mean maximum for the rural communities 
and about per cent higher than the average for Transylvania, where 
the minimum number per house found. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Magyaria worse served railways than the western area, for two 
reasons: first, the east, Magyaria has large tracts country situated 


TABLE X—RAILWAYS 


MILEAGE 
| PER 100,000 INHABITANTS | PER 100 SQUARE MILES 
German 


some distance from the main lines communication and, secondly, German 
Magyaria, like South-Slav Hungary, crossed the great railway routes 
and Budapest-Fiume. 


General Conclusions 


the whole may concluded that the Magyars have made great 
efforts attain the ideal the official mind, uniform ‘‘nation’’ within 
the Hungarian political boundary. Magyaria, the stronghold the 
Magyars, the population increasing with great rapidity; the west the 

bureaucracy oppresses the non-Magyars, this instance the Germans, and 
thus gives large impetus the emigration movement. 


MENTALITY THE MAGyAR 


The Magyar bureaucrat appears unable achieve any measure 
sympathy with any non-Magyar people, and, recent years, has made 
naive attempt impose upon English public opinion. Because his 
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unique language his thoughts are largely hidden even from the educated 
classes Western Europe, that has published English descriptions 
his country and his policy which betray his lack understanding the 
non-Magyar mind. The following extracts from one the 
will illustrate this point. 


The continuous compact body the Magyars was pressed towards the center the 
from the north the Slovaks, from the southwest and south the Croats and 
Serbs, from the southeast the Rumanians, who indeed broke through the body the 
Hungarians, separating the mass the Great Plain from the Székels, the two, however, 
being connected together unbroken chain isolated Hungarian settlements. Here 
the Magyar revindication progresses slowly and with difficulty, for the most part starting 
from the towns. The Slovaks that settle the Great Plain are easily absorbed the 
Magyars, who their turn begin the southern districts from the Great 
Plain; this they are supported the Germans; while the recolonization Slavonia 
encounters many 

The Hungarians conquered the land with the armed hand, and this land they have 
now the right thousand years uninterrupted possession. The different nationali- 
ties that live together with them within the circle the united nation have come into 
the country various ways and with divers The Germans have deserved 
well the country founding towns, introducing manufactures, organizing society, 
and, generally speaking, diffusing Western culture. They are characterized many 
good qualities: industry, perseverance, order, moderation, sobriety, decent dwellings and 
clothing and food, education, spirit progress, sense duty, respect for the law, 
and attachment the Magyar cause. Vis-d-vis the separatist element the north, east, 
and south, the strengthening the patriotic German important national interest. 
The Hungarians the so-called Hungary proper are, were, surrounded the 
several Slav races with circular chain, open the east, where the northern and south- 
ern ends are connected the Rumanians. All these are, for the most part, later comers, 
for the Moravian and Slovene elements, which the Magyars found here when they occu- 
pied the country, seem have been early Slovaks] for the most 
part are patriotic, but Pan-Slavist agitators gentlemen’s clothes have some places 
deluding the simple folk .... [The Ruthenians] are very poor and the 
least degree educated, but well disposed. This good, but very much neglected race 
deserves more care and better lot Rumanian] common people progress 
but slowly civilization, yet they have fine abilities and good qualities. The great 
confidence they repose the priests and leading men often abused selfish agitators. 
the Rumanian people were once recognize that their existence depends their 
holding with the Hungarian nation, they would very great assistance our eastern 
mission 

The Hebrew-German jargon spoken portion the Jews cannot regarded 
separate mother tongue: from long ago the Jews are not nationality but religious 
traders the Jews are great economical importance; their business 
not considered unconditionally sound. The civil marriage will break down the 
exclusiveness the Jews, will wear away the racial peculiarities, and will bring back 
many estates into the possession the state-forming element. Charles Veleti thus 
expresses himself with regard the reconciliation these two opposing interests: 
the mixture the Magyar and the Jew our country will gain race which, the more 
multiplies, the more firmly shall assured the permanence the country. 
intelligence and force, capacity for labor, and activity are united, those elements are 


mixed together for producing honest, rich, and powerful nation dwell this land.’’ 


The Millennium Hungary and Its Budapest, 1897. 
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These paragraphs, published about half way through the period under 
review, present picture the state affairs Hungary which has been 
euphemistically deseribed 


vs. 

One the curious claims made the Magyar official the 
that the constitution Hungary is, after that the United Kingdom, the 
best example constitutional monarchy the world; claimed that 
the Hungarian free the Briton, that Hungary liberty rules. 
Unfortunately the Hungarian constitution differs from that Britain; 
written, while the British constitution and, being written, 
times urged that the treatment the the Magyars 
paralleled the case the Irish Britain. Two facts will demonstrate 
the falsity this view. the British Parliament the Irish are over- 
represented proportion population; their votes may upon all 
questions, while the votes the deputies from Croatia-Slavonia are limited 
local affairs. the Hungarian Parliament the best representation 
recent years which the Rumanians have had has been members out 
over 400; and other ‘‘subject race’’ has ever had many. The 
fact has direct bearing upon the the races’’ are conscripted 
for the they have since the outbreak war been officially murdered 
hundreds the Slav areas; Irish have yet been 
Britain. Irish, Welsh, and Scots achieve great things for their respective 
countries constitutional agitation the British Parliament; neither 
Rumanians nor Slovaks are allowed agitate constitutionally Hungary. 


ANOMALY 

The Magyar race example curious geographical development 
has seen changes the character people suit the human environ- 
ment which they are surrounded, and its history record failure 
where the original characteristics the race have not been modified. 
Originally steppe horsemen, this people has settled the tenure land 
and agriculture. The ownership land Magyar passion. Estates 
are large; and, although crops are cultivated, the traditional devotion 
horses and horse-breeding still occupies much attention. Arrogant, befits 
one race alien conquerors, the poorest Magyar, even though 
landless man, holds himself the superior, though rags, the 
non-Magyar farmer whose peasant industry has enabled him amass 
considerable fortune. 


The Magyar owes much his situation within the ring the Car- 
pathians the pusztas—the westward extension the great Eurasian 
steppe—but owes more the fact that his language unique type 
among the languages Europe; both circumstances have tended toward 
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the consolidation many nomad tribes into one settled nation. the 
one hand these mountains and this speech have screened him from the 
influence outsiders; the other hand they have tended him 
into isolated outlook upon Western civilization and have prevented 
Western influences from penetrating into the land: the continuous fighting 
with the Turks the early days Magyar history has further forced 
the attention the Magyars eastwards and away from the west. Conse- 
quently, the Magyar has failed reach the standards government which 
prevail Western Europe, his methods involve positive oppression against 
all active non-Magyar influences, and negative indifference and neglect 
wherever the non-Magyars are least numerous and least active. 

Because his home within the great border zone wherein Western and 
Eastern civilizations have most frequently clashed, his neighbors belong 
many races; and holds sway within his Carpathian fence because his 
numbers exceed those any other single race Hungary and because 
has been able keep the subject races settled separated groups upon 
the surrounding hills; has had throughout his history the strategical 
advantage the interior lines and the possession the heart the land. 


CASE THE Races HuNGARY 


these articles attempt has been made lay bare the skeleton 
the Hungarian Kingdom; they have been designedly confined hard 
material facts, and the must clothe the bones with the palpitat- 
ing flesh modern life. Nominally the serfs were emancipated 1848, 
but reality Hungary still retains many the elements social life 
which are characteristic the Middle Ages. The Magyar boasts the 
liberal character his constitution, yet truth there little liberty for 
anyone but Magyar. The subject races have neither freedom the 
press nor the right association; they lack even freedom speech 
official matters and the courts. The achievement personal ambition 
barred all who are unwilling drown their nationality and submerge 
the inheritance they have received from their ancestors under the waters 
Magyar autocracy. 

The emergence Western Europe from feudalism depended largely 
upon the development the modern systems land tenure; the Magyar 
has not delivered even his own people from the tyranny associated with 
the feudalistic holding large estates single hand, that many 
Magyars emigrate escape the harshness the agrarian situation. Neces- 
sarily this economic difficulty presses with greater severity upon the subject 
peoples. 

might argued that the subject races are not fitted their training 
and education develop into political states fit oceupy place 
regenerated Europe. this there can but one reply: the future state 
hardly worse than their present condition, which they are the 
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mercy bureaucratic party which causes them slaughtered 
preserve specious tenure territory and false ideal liberty. What- 
ever may said the past and present the non-Magyars, they have 
never yet had the opportunity for the development free national life 
and guaranteed political unity; they have suffered, and still suffer, 
through the shortcomings the Magyar ruling caste; for behind the whole 
Magyar question hidden the Jewish question. The Magyar has failed 
develop with the progress the modern world; finance and commerce 
have displaced the possession land the chief factor de- 
velopment, and the Magyar has failed financier and man 
that the whole kingdom suffers directly indirectly from the dominance 
the Jew. money-lender, mortgagee landed estates, 
employer labor the towns, German Magyar suit the niceties 
his local situation, the Jew holds Hungary thrall. 

Victims both the defects and the better qualities the Magyars, the 
Rumanians and the Slavs have lacked opportunity and have been denied 
appreciate. The fundamental issue plain. Shall they guaranteed 
shall they have chance liberty? 


Errects THE WAR 

The following facts are taken from the Presidential Address Sir 
Bernard Mallet delivered the Royal Statistical Society, London, 
November, 1917. 

Before the war there were over 200,000 marriages year Hungary; 
they have declined less than 70,000 year; ‘‘taking average 
marriages Hungary, the effect the war has been that over 600,000 
people who the ordinary course would have married have not done 
The number births per annum less than half the normal number, 
that Hungary has lost births million and half people, approximately 
per cent the mean population. This loss potential lives seven 
times great the loss from the same causes the United Kingdom. 
Excluding the deaths members the fighting forces the excess deaths 
over births Hungary was over 50,000 1915, 90,000 1916, and 
50,000 the first half 1917; and has been estimated that the end 
1916 there had been 700,000 deaths among the Hungarian fighting forces. 

obvious, even under the vain supposition that the decimation the 
populace has been evenly spread over Magyars and non-Magyars alike, that 
the war has made tremendous differences the distribution the people 
Hungary and that any post-war settlement based upon the wishes and 
votes the nationalities concerned will necessitate elaborate census 
the existing situation. The maps and tables provided these articles may, 
however, serve useful guide the probable results and standard 
comparison test the accuracy the new determination. 
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THE DISCOVERY YUCATAN 1517 
FRANCISCO HERNANDEZ CORDOBA 


MARSHALL SAVILLE 


has been justly stated Bancroft that 1517 almost 
every province the eastern continental seaboard, from Labrador 
Patagonia, had been uncovered, save those the Mexican gulf, which 
wonders greater than them all. This little niche alone remained 
wrapped aboriginal obscurity, although less than forty leagues strait 
separated the proximate points Cuba and 

seems certain that the Gulf Honduras was first discovered 
Columbus, his fourth and last voyage 1502. this voyage 
reached the so-called Guanaja Islands off the Honduras coast and from 
there went eastward, skirting the Central American coast Panama. 
shall not enter into the discussion the question raised Oviedo, who 
denies this discovery Columbus and writes that ‘‘the gulf Higueras 
was discovered the pilots Vicente Pincon, Juan 
Diaz Solis, and Pedro Ledesma with three seems 
apparent that Pincon and Solis visited this region 1508, after the news 
the voyage Columbus had been made public, and they probably saw 


the eastern shores Yucatan this trip. The date the voyage dis- 
puted, but believe the year 1508, given Ferdinand 


the right one, although and incline the date 1506, 
following Herrera, has taken for his authority Las Casas, who does 
not mention, however, the exact year. Las Casas states that there was 


Bancroft: History Mexico, Vol. 1516-1521, San Francisco, 1883; reference Ch. 

2G. Oviedo Valdes: Historia General Natural las Indias, edition the Real Academia 
Historia, Madrid, 1852; reference Vol. Bk. 21, Ch. 140. 

Fernando Historia del Almirante Don edition Libros Raros 
Curiosos, vi, Madrid, 1892, Vol. Ch. 89, pp. 145-146. this connection the reader referred the 
study Dr. Valentini entitled Pinzon-Solis Zeitschr. Gesell. fiir Erdkunde Berlin, 
Vol. 33, 1898, pp. 254-282. his Portuguese the Back (Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc., Vol. 
20, 1888, pp. 432-444; Vol. 21, 1889, pages 35-56, 167-196, 359-379) Valentini advances the argument that, imme- 
diately after the return Columbus from his first voyage, the King Portugal secretly sent fleet four 
vessels the islands found the discoverer They reached the coast Yucatan, and result 
their explorations drew chart showing the result their discoveries the three sides the 
peninsula. map 1501 has been used Valentini analyze the place names the Portuguese survey 
the Yucatan coast, two the most significant being Conillo, identified Valentini Cozumello, and 
Kimpech, the Campeche today. Valentini goes far write, the Portuguese the year 1493 were 
the first, and Pinzon-Solis the second, discoverers 

Justin Winsor, his Narrative and Critical History America,” Vol. 191, writes: should 
remembered that Columbus his fourth voyage had sailed along the coast from Cape Honduras 
Nombre Dios, and that Vicente Yafiez Pinzon and Juan Diaz Solis, coasting the shores the Gulf 
Honduras, had sailed within sight Yucatan 1506; and therefore that 1508 the coast line was 
known from the Cabo Augustin 

Bancroft, op. cit., 12. 
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disagreement this 
voyage among 
nesses, some saying that 
after they 
Guanajas and 
the Golfo Dulee, 
they followed the coast 
from the Guanajas, 


Cape Catoche 


and soon great bay 
which they gave the name the 
great bay Navidad, and from 
there they [went and] 
ered the mountains Caria and 
other lands beyond; and, ac- 
cording what other witnesses 
say, they returned the north. 
And from all this with- 
out doubt that they discovered 
then great part the king- 
afterwards there was one 
who followed that discovery, 
nothing more was sur- 
mised the edifices that 
kingdom, where the land and 
grandeur the kingdom 
New Spain might easily have 
been discovered, until was 
from 
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Bartolomé Las Casas: Historia 
las Indias, edition Fuensanta 
del Valle and Sancho Rayon, Madrid, 
1875, Vol. 3, Ch. 39, p. 201. 


Fic. 1(Upper)—The present coastline 
the northeastern point Yucatan 
illustrate the site land- 
fall. Based U.S. 
Office Chart No. 966. 

(Lower)—C6rdoba’s route (conjec- 
tural) on his voyage of discovery of —& : 
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1517 slave-raiding expedition’ and came the northeastern point, 
where the Spaniards first came into contact with the ancient civilized people 
Mexico and saw the stone buildings the Mayas. From Cape Catoche 
Cérdoba went around the peninsula far the present state Campeche, 


and then probably returned Cuba way southern Florida (see 
Fig. 1). 


ACCOUNTS THE EARLY WRITERS 


The first printed account Cérdoba’s discoveries found the fourth 
Peter Martyr, Latin, piratically printed under the title 
Nuper Sub Caroli Basel Then follow the 
long Oviedo, first printed Seville 1535, and the work 
Gomara, first published Zaragoza 1552. The only description this 
voyage which possess written one the participants that 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo. was not written until was old man, 
nearly fifty years after the events described had taken place, and was 
not printed until 1632. Meanwhile much had been written about the dis- 
covery and conquest Mexico.. The best modern account English 
expedition has been compiled Bancroft the first volume 
the original material which has come light. excellent 
treatment the subject also found the fourth volume the scholarly 
Mexican historian and geographer Manuel Berra. The accounts 
and are meager comparison. Since the 
appearance these works another early chronicle New Spain has been 
brought light, that Cervantes Salazar, which contains some details 
not found background for the narratives the voyage 
discovery Juan Grijalva 1518, who followed the discoveries 
Cérdoba, have translated literally and give extenso some the 
statements the early writers concerning motives underlying the despatch 
the expedition under the leadership Cérdoba. 


Justin Winsor writes that VelAsquez, the Governor Cuba, had distributed the slaves that island 
such extent among his followers that the majority the settlers were unable get any slaves, “and 
this predicament agreed with Francisco slave-raiding expedition some neigh- 
boring notes that “opinion has been divided the original purpose the expedi- 
tion. turned out, was thought best all sides say nothing the inhuman and unlawful 
intention capturing Indians for slaves seems clear mind that slaves were the first object 
and that discovery was secondary and the light the various testimonies which 
are quoted hereafter, will seen that conclusion justified. 


The fourth Peter Martyr, published 1521, has been translated into English several 
times. 


1880. The account the voyages Cérdoba, Grijalva, and Cortés will found Vol. 

Justin Winsor: Narrative and Critical History America, vols., Boston and New York, 1884-89. 

John Fiske: The Discovery America, vols., Boston and New York, 1892. 

The fact that Francisco Cervantes Salazar had written history New Spain was known, but 
the whereabouts the manuscript, indeed had been preserved, was unknown until the end 1911, 
when was seen Mrs. Zelia Nuttall the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. Mrs. Nuttall communicated 
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Las Casas 


quote first from Las Casas, who writes that the expedition was 
formed 


attack the Indians wherever they might found, the islands, 
although they were already destroyed, has been seen above; still, they thought that 


some hidden away might met with, chance [there], other parts those dis- 
covered [islands]. 


After describing the preparations made send out the ships, relates 


that, while they were being provisioned port called Principe the 
northern coast Cuba, 

the pilot Alaminos said the captain Francisco Cérdoba that seemed 
him that that sea the west below the island [of Cuba]—and his heart led him 
believe so—there should very rich land, because when went with the old admiral 
being boy, saw that the admiral was much inclined navigate towards 
that part, with great hope that should find [there] well-peopled land and very much 
richer than there [Honduras], and thus affirmed it; and because lacked the 
ships did not proceed that route, and turned from the called Gracias 
Dios back the Veragua. This said, who was man] 
great hopes and good spirits, assented these words and determined send Diego 
for permission, that, although they should attack Indians and 
bring them that island [of Cuba], case their journey they should discover any 
new land, would with authority lieutenant the governor, who governed there 


for the King, which [permission] should sent promptly, Francisco who 
asked for 


The permission was sent and they immediately set sail. 


CERVANTES SALAZAR 


Further details are found the recently discovered 
Nueva Cervantes Salazar. writes follows: 

Diego being governor Cuba, Cérdoba, Cristébal 
Morante, and Lope Ochoa Caicedo, inhabitants Cuba, fitted out three ships the 
year 1516 mistake; the expedition sailed February 1517]. Some say with the sup- 
port Diego who was very favorably disposed carry work 
others say that was his expense. The end sought the privateers, some say was 


discover and trade (although more certain that was for the purpose bringing 
slaves from the islands Guanajos near Honduras). 


goes give different version the reported conversation the 
pilot Alaminos with Cérdoba from that written Las Casas. states: 
this manner set out from the port Santiago Cuba, who, 


her discovery the Congress Americanists its session London 1912. was published under the 
auspices the Hispanic Society single volume Madrid, 1914. After the meeting the London 
congress the writer mentioned the subject the finding the manuscript Francisco del Paso 
Troncoso Madrid. Sefior Troncoso made the claim the writer and Professor MacCurdy that 
knew the manuscript and had made copy some time previous the visit Mrs. Nuttall the 
Biblioteca Nacional. published part the work under the title Nueva escrita 
por doctor maestro Francisco Madrid, 1914, Volume Nueva Espafia 
compilados publicados por Francisco del Paso The second volume has not yet been pub- 
lished far the writer aware. Sefior Troncoso died year and half ago, and his literary effects 
have recently been sent Mexico. There possibility that the second volume was printed and not 
issued. 


Las Casas, op. cit., Vol. Ch. 96, pp. 349-850. 
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when was the high sea, declared his intention was different from what had 
seemed. said the pilot, ‘‘I not going hunt Lucayos are Indians 
but going search some good island order settle and become 
governor it. certain therefore that for services, well the favor have 
court through kindred, the King will grant the favor the governing it. 
For this reason search with great care, for which will repay you very well, and you 
will gain all the advantages with all the other our company.’’ The pilot accepting 
the promises and offers, they went more than forty days, ploughing the sea, and did not 
find anything that seemed good. One night midnight, the ship having fair weather, 
the sea calm, the moon shining, the people sleeping, and the pilot wrapped 
cloak, heard the sound wavelets against the sides the caravel, and knew that 
was near land. the chief pilot and told him take soundings and see 
find bottom. 


They found twenty fathoms water, and the chief pilot, Alaminos, went 
Cérdoba with the news saying, 

good news, for are the richest land the The captain inquired, 
How you know it?’’ and responded, Because when was small cabin-boy the 
ship which the Admiral went search this land, had little book that had 
brought, which said that, encountering bottom this direction the manner 
which have found it, should find great land very thickly settled and very rich, 
with sumptuous buildings stone it, and this book have now 


According the author the ‘‘De Rebus Gestis Ferdinandi Cortesii’’ 
Seven years after the arrival and the Spaniards Cuba, that say 
1517, the island being pacified, Francisco Fernandez Cérdoba, Lope Ochoa Salcedo, 
Morantes, old settlers the island, and many other Spaniards renowned for 
their name and wealth, formed company among themselves, and named Francisco Fer- 
Cérdoba commandant the expedition. They prepared four ships, loaded 
them with provisions and arms, and brought together men, arranging leave fixed 
day the direction the Lucayas and Guanajas. The object was capture force 
trickery those islanders, people barbarous and wild, and bring them Cuba 
slaves. These islands lie between the south Cuba and the north the cape Hon- 
duras, with little truth Gonzalo Oviedo has written. the time 
leaving, the Adelantado gave Cérdoba and his companions vessel, [one] 
those which were used carry provisions the Indians the mines, under the con- 
dition that would given part the Guanajas [Indians] who would captured. 
After the ships had left and were distant from the port, there came very strong and 
contrary wind, that place arriving the Guanajas, which was where they were 
going, they came stop the point 


The Lucayas are the Bahama Islands the northeast Cuba, where 
Columbus made his first landfall. The Guanajas, has been said, were 
Columbus 1502, and are off the coast Honduras, almost 
due south the extreme western end Cuba. Being diametrically 


15 Cervantes de Salazar, op. cit., Bk. 2, Ch. 1, pp. 59-60. 

The Rebus Gestis Ferdinandi written Latin, probably Juan Calvert 
Estrella, between the years 1548 and 1560, was translated into Spanish under the title, 
and the Latin text with the Spanish translation was first published the translator, Joaquin Garcia 
made use copy the original manuscript. Reference pp. 558-559. 


f 
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opposite directions from the island from which they set out, would seem 
more probable that the expedition must have been intended for the Guanaja 
group. Furthermore, accounts agree that, after leaving Jaruco, near the 
present Havana, they sailed westward and rounded Cape San Antonio. 
Had they intended sailing the Bahamas, they would not have sailed from 
Santiago Cuba around the north side the island far west 
Havana and then gone still farther westward the extreme end Cuba. 
Leaving Santiago and rounding the eastern Cape Maisi, their course would 
have been due north, for the Bahama group not far distant this 
tion. Prescott makes the assertion that the expedition was bound ‘‘one 
the neighboring Bahama basing his opinion apparently 
the loose statement the ‘‘De Rebus Gestis’’ just quoted. 


Diaz 

Bernal Diaz, the only eyewitness the expedition, states that the mo- 
tive for the voyage was seeking and exploring new lands where might 
find employment.’’ goes say that one the vessels was 
from the Governor Diego the condition that all 
soldiers should the three vessels some islands lying between 
Cuba and Honduras which are the Islands Guanajas and make 
war the natives and load the vessels with Indians, slaves, with which 
pay him for his bark.’’ This proposition was refused, and the Governor 
fell with their plan ‘‘to and discover new After the 
fleet left Cuba, passing Cape San Antonio, storm struck them which 
lasted two days and nights, and after the weather moderated, sailing for 
twenty-one days from the time they had left port, they sighted land ‘‘that 
had never been discovered before and report had reached 


First 

final statement regarding the motives for the trip found the 
so-called Letter’’ Cortés, written from Vera Cruz 1519. 
are mentioned the names the three promoters the expedition and 
that ‘‘these said persons sent two ships and brigantine order fetch 
Indians from those islands’’ and ‘‘we believe, although not know 
positively, that the said Diego Velasquez, Lieutenant the Admiral, owned 
fourth part the 


17 Prescott, op. cit., Vol. 1, Bk. 2, Ch. 1. 

18 The original manuscript of the History of Bernal Diaz still exists in the Municipal Archives of 
Guatemala City, where the writer has had the great privilege of examining it. The first edition of 1682, 
from which later editions and translations have been made, exceedingly faulty. 
edition was edited by Genaro Garcia and printed in Mexico in 1904, from a photographic facsimile of the 
original manuscript presented by the President of Guatemala to the Mexican Government. From this first 
exact publication Bernal Diaz, Alfred Maudslay has made faithful translation, greatly enriched 
notes, which gain added value from the fact that has personally visited greater part the territory 
treated in the History. It has been published by the Hakluyt Society in five volumes ( Hakluyt Soc. Publs., 
2nd Series, Vols. 23-25, 30, and 40, London, 1908-1916). 

19 The first letter despatched by Cortés to the King of Spain, relating his adventures in 1518 from the 


time his landing until arrived off the coast Yucatan, has been lost. Its place has been 
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TREATMENT CORDOBA VELASQUEZ 


Authorities vary the number days spent the outward voyage: 
Las Casas states only four, Oviedo gives six, while, has been seen, 
Bernal Diaz makes twenty-one, which followed Herrera. Las 
Casas, who was friend Cérdoba, does not mention the return the 
expedition way Florida, related Bernal Diaz. gives 
some interesting information concerning the shabby treatment received 
from Velasquez, when, animated the sight the gold objects 
brought back the expedition, began fit out another expedition 
return Yucatan, under the leadership his nephew, Juan Grijalva. 
the same time must remember that Cérdoba had been sorely wounded 
fight with the Indians and was hardly condition set out again 
for the newly found lands. fact died within two weeks after reaching 
his home. How much his disappointment had with his early demise 
not know. himself did not realize his serious condition, will 
seen what Las Casas writes. says: 

This appointment grieved very much, and received 
great affront that Diego had done it, because had with his own money, 
was indeed his, made the fleet, with that the other two, Morante and Lope 
Ochoa, establishing and making the discovery, and being placed many dangers 
sea and land, and the end coming out badly wounded. The enterprise, then, was his 
very own and apart from him pertained one. For which reason determined 
complain the King about Diego and wrote this effect, 
being then Zaragoza, saying that Diego had tyranically defrauded him 
the fruits his labors and that would not delay more than cured his 
wounds, and receive some funds for the expense, begging that would inform the 
King the meantime his affront. But disposed Spain, and God disposed 


him the other Finally, with this innocence like many others, our 
friend Francisco 


The Landfall Cordoba 
DocuMENTARY 
Regarding the place the landfall Cérdoba the early writers are not 
all Stephens writes regarding the first landing place that 
‘‘navigators and geographers, however, have assigned different localities 
this memorable point, and its true position is, perhaps, 
the generally accepted idea that the landing was made the island 
Mujeres, and Mr. Morley, who coasted the peninsula 1918, saw 
small monument the island erected the Mexican Government 
1917 commemorate the four hundredth anniversary the discovery 
Mexican territory Europeans. 


supplied the letter sent the newly established municipality the town Vera Cruz, founded 
the Conqueror after his landing there. contains short account the two previous expeditions 
introduction. has been translated least twice into English. use the latest translation Francis 
MacNutt, published two volumes New York, 1908; reference Vol. 127. 

Las Casas, op. Vol. pp. 

Stephens: Incidents Travel Yucatan, New York, 1843, Vol. 356. 
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Diaz 


Nevertheless, the old chronicler Bernal Diaz states that they first 
land where ‘‘from the ships could seen large town stand- 
ing back from the coast about two leagues named Grand 
visit the ships ‘‘kept saying his language ‘Cones catoche,’ which 
means ‘Come houses,’ and for that reason the land 
Cape Catoche, and still named the charts.’’ Diaz, 
the sharp fight which took place here between the Spaniards and the 
Indians, says, ‘‘A short distance ahead the place where they attacked 
was small plaza with three small houses built masonry, which 
served cues and oratories. These houses contained many pottery idols, 
some with faces demons and others with women’s evident 
that this place was between the shore and the large town called Grand 
Cairo, but mention made the name Mujeres being applied any 
point the immediate neighborhood. the contrary, the 
expedition Cortés 1519, Diaz writes that after leaving the island 
Cozumel they came the so-called bay between the island Mujeres and 
the mainland, where they remained for day and sent two boats the 
shore; they found ‘‘farms and maize plantations, and some places where 
the Indians made salt, and there were four which are the houses 
their idols, and there were many idols them, nearly all them with 
figures tall women, that called that place the Punta 
This seems identify clearly the island, and, far the testimony 
Bernal Diaz concerned, apparent that Cérdoba did not far 
south Mujeres his voyage. The fact finding women’s figures and 
faces pottery both the vicinity Cape Catoche and the island 
Mujeres may have caused the confusion the early accounts. Maudslay, 
footnote his translation Bernal Diaz, writes this point that 
Diaz says nothing about this locality [Mujeres Island] his 
description the two earlier voyages, but the author the ‘Itinerario’ 
says that Grijalva observed after leaving Cozumel. Grijalva could 
not possibly have had any information the subject, seems show 
that the ‘Itinerario’ was written later date than usually assigned 
and gave this explanation account for the name given the 
locality Cortés does not mention his letter the landing 
Mujeres alluded Bernal Diaz, but probable that they landed 
there, and there seems reason why Grijalva should not have landed 
there, notwithstanding the silence the subject both Bernal Diaz and 
Juan Diaz, the author the Grijalva, Grijalva was 
Cozumel, and Mujeres between there and Cape Catoche. 


Bernal Diaz, op. Hakluyt Soc. edition, Vol. pp. 14-17. 
23 Ibid., p. 105. 
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AND HERRERA 

the letter Cortés stated that Cérdoba ‘‘arrived the island 
Yucatan its uttermost point, which may sixty seventy leagues 
both from the said island Fernandina, and from this rich land Vera 
Cruz.’’ Oviedo says that the expedition, after sailing some sixty seventy 
leagues, came the land the ‘‘on the coast 
which they saw low stone towers, which were mesquites oratories that 
idolatrous people. These edifices were placed certain steps, and the 
towers were covered with thatched account 
They saw land which they rejoiced much, and gave many thanks 
God, and from the ships they saw town that appeared two leagues 
from the And Indian said loud voice catoche,’ that 
say ‘Come houses,’ and for this they gave the name 
Punta Catoche that his narrative the voyage Herrera 
follows closely the story told Bernal Diaz. describes the fight 
with the Indians and states that where took place ‘‘there were three 
houses made lime and stone that were oratories, with many clay idols 
with faces demons, women, and other bad figures.’’ will noted 
that none the writers cited—and they are our most trustworthy sources 
the island Mujeres the place first landing 
Cérdoba, both Cortés and Oviedo being silent the matter, and Bernal 
Diaz and Herrera being accord stating that the place was given the 
name Cape Catoche. 


GoMARA 

the history Gomara printed 1552 find the earliest definite 
published statement that the first land sighted was the island Mujeres. 
writes that the Spaniards first came land where ‘‘there are some 
salt pits point calléd las Mujeres, for there were there some stone 
towers with steps, and chapels covered with wood and straw, which 
pagan order were put many idols resembling women They did not 
stop there but went another point that they called Catoche, where they 
saw some fishermen, who from fright fear retired land, and who 
responded ‘Catoche, catoche,’ that say ‘house,’ thinking that [the 
Spaniards] asked where they were going. From this there remained the 
name the cape that significant that Gomara says that 
the first place where the Spaniards landed was not Mujeres but 
Cape Catoche. 


Resus Gestis 
the ‘‘De Rebus Gestis’’ again find Mujeres mentioned the first 
land seen Cérdoba. stated that after encountering strong head 


Oviedo Valdes, op. cit., Vol. Bk. 17, Ch. 497. 

Antonio Herrera: Historia las Indias Occidentales, edition Gonzales Barcia, Madrid, 
1726-1730, Decade Bk. Ch. 17, The first edition was published Madrid 1601-15. 

Gomara: Historia General las Indias, 68. quote from the edition Martin 
Nucio, printed Antwerp 1554. 
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wind the Spaniards ‘‘came stop the point Mujeres. They gave 
this name because they found many figures women goddesses placed 
inatemple. The building was stone Cérdoba leaving there 
placed his prow towards the west and sailed far Cape 
Cérdoba placed his prow towards the west must have been from Cape 
Catoche, for, sailing from Mujeres, the course would have been north- 
northwest. 


CERVANTES SALAZAR 


Cervantes Salazar narrates that after leaving Cuba the expedition 
came into shallow water one night, and ‘‘at ten oclock the morning 
with great joy they sighted land and came the weather side small 
island that was called Cozumel account the great quantity honey 
which was says that landing was made there and makes 
the mistake having the fleet come anchor some thirty leagues 
the coast towards Mexico the Lazaro.’’ This stop was not 
made until after the fight the vicinity Grand Cairo both 
Bernal Diaz and Herrera, the land Lazaro being Campeche. Las 
Casas also makes the blunder saying that ‘‘they arrived large island 
ealled Cozumel, which the Spaniards gave the name Santa Maria los 
There doubt whatsoever that Cozumel was not seen 
Cérdoba and was not discovered until the next year. Bernal Diaz says 
that the name Santa Cruz was given the town discovered Cozumel 
because they first entered the day Santa Cruz. The chaplain Juan 
Diaz does not restrict the name the town but writes: ‘‘and because the 
day was that Santa Cruz that name the The name 
Santa Maria los Remedios was the name given Yucatan when that 
land was still supposed island and was never applied Cozumel 
stated Las Casas. 

With single exception, all later writers the subject have taken the 
authority Gomara, and others, and the island Mujeres 
has been being the spot where the first landing was made. 


Work cited footnote 16, 559. 

Cervantes Salazar, op. cit., 60. 

Las Casas, op. cit., Vol. Ch. 96, 350. 

The Grijalva, written the chaplain the fleet, was published Italian 
Ludovico Varthema the work entitled Ludovico Varthema Bolognese 
edition printed Venice Zorzi Rusconi 1520. was translated into French Ternaux Compans 
and published Vol. his Voyages, Relations Mémoires Originaux Pour Servir 
Découverte de l'Amérique,” Paris, 1838. A translation into Spanish was published by Icazbalceta in his 
Documentos para Historia pp. 281-308, with parallel Italian text. This 
has been translated into English the writer and will appear Vol. the publications the Cortés 
Society. 

Torquemada writes that discovered the land Yucatan, coast until then unknown and 
undiscovered Spaniards, where upon headland there were some very large and good salt mines. 
was called Las Mujeres, because there were stone towers, with steps, and chapels covered with wood 
and straw, which many idols that appeared females were arranged very artificial 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL 


Archeological evidence should throw some light the problem. The 
island Mujeres about five miles long, half mile wide, and about five 
miles distant from the mainland (see Fig. 1). Steamers Belize now 
pass close the southern point the island, with the small ruined temple 
the extreme end the point full view. The ruins have been studied 
and deseribed the and Stephen 
Salisbury note archeological communication made Dr. 
Plongeon the American Antiquarian Society 1878 calls attention 
remarkable agreement the number buildings mentioned 
Herrera with the number found Dr. Plongeon more less 
ruined condition shown his later letter Plongeon 
writes: will see communication the Isla Mujeres that 
have found the three houses made stone and lime that were the oratories 
Since the first coming the Spaniards this southeastern 
portion the island has been slowly washed into the sea, and the 
temple, bluff about fifty feet above the sea, shown the plan 
Plongeon, has lost its eastern wall and part the room. 

the mainland opposite this point are the extensive ruins, now called 
which have been visited the explorers mentioned above. 
close the sea present and, were not for the testimony 
Bernal Diaz, might well the Grand Cairo seen Cérdoba. would 
two leagues from the point Mujeres, but not two leagues back from 
the coast. 

Close Cape Catoche the small island Contoy, about four miles 
long, low and sandy, upon which ruins are reported. Cape Catoche 
not the mainland now, being low sand spit separated from the main- 
land shallow channel quarter mile wide. possible that 
was connected with the mainland the early part the sixteenth century, 
the early maps not represent island. his itinerary 
Cérdoba published the new translation Bernal Diaz, Maudslay places 
Grand Cairo the mainland near Cape Catoche, following the statement 


quote from the second edition, printed Madrid 1732. The first edition rare that the date 
printing dispute. Barcia was the editor the second edition. the preface read 
that the original manuscript which served for the first edition was his library, and the place 
and date printing are given Seville, 1615. Prescott gives this date, but Clavigero puts 1614, and 
find other places 1612 and 1613. The statement about Mujeres above quoted Vol. Bk. 
p. 349. 

Stephens, op. cit., Vol. pp. 415-417. 

Salisbury: Terra Cotta Figures from Isla Mujeres, Northeast Coast Yucatan, with 
illustrations, Proc. Amer. Antiquarian Worcester, 1878, pp. important paper describing the 
discoveries Dr. and Madame Plongeon. 

Holmes: Archeological Studies Among the Ancient Cities Mexico, Anthropol. Series Field 
Columbian Museum, No. Pt. Monuments Yucatan, pp. 56-63, Chicago, 1895. 

Paper cited footnote 33, 34. 

Augustus Plongeon: Archaeological Communication Yucatan, Proc. Amer. Antiquarian Soc., 
Worcester, 1878, 57. 
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the old This portion Yucatan has escaped the careful 
investigation the archeologist. The only explorers who have attempted 
examine this region, Arnold and did not attack the problem 
the location Grand Cairo. This portion the coast shrouded 
with dense tropical forest which comes the very edge the sea. The 
remains ancient settlements lie almost impenetrable jungle, and 
many ruined buildings have been reported, but group has yet been 
deserving the name Grand Cairo. Spanish settlement was 
made here early times, and the ruins the church were reported 
Stephens, who, however, did not visit it. was examined Arnold and 
Frost about ten years ago and near the very spot where Grand Cairo 
should located. far archeology concerned, seen that the 
evidence conflicting. With exhaustive archeological survey this 
region should careful examination the physical changes which have 
taken place along this coast during four centuries. 


CARTOGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE 

the earliest maps which possess showing the coast Yucatan 
that published Apianus, printed Venice 1520, the oldest. 
the map Ribero 1529 given and the chart 
Alonzo Santa Cruz, made about the year 1538, spelled 
Between Mujeres and Contoy island now known Isla 
both the Ribero and Santa Cruz maps Contoy placed well 
south Cape Catoche, and between Contoy and the name 


the translation Bernal Diaz Alfred Maudslay (see footnote 18). 
The itinerary the expedition under Cérdoba worked out Maudslay (Vol. is: 
Santiago Cuba 


Feb. 1517 Axaruco (Jaruco) 

Gran Cairo, Yucatan (near Cape Catoche) 
Sunday, day San Lazaro Campeche (San Lazaro) 

(or Potonchan) 
(Return Voyage) Estero los Lagartos 

Florida 


Los Martires—The Shoals the Martyrs 
Puerto Carenas (the modern Havana) 

Channing Arnold and Frost: The American Egypt: Record Travelin Yucatan, New 
York, 1908. The only part of this work which merits attention is the record of the trip made from Tizimin 
the northeast corner Yucatan and the islands and adjoining mainland (pp. 

The references the early maps are taken from the work Orozco Berra: Apuntes para 
Historia de la Geografia en México, published as Vol. 6 of the Anales del Ministerio de Fomento de la 
Mexico, 1881. This monument patient industry the learned must 
not overlooked the student search information concerning the early geography Mexico. 

The yslario general todas las yslas mundo Magestad del Em- 
perado Rey nuestro Sefior por Alonzo Sancta Cruz cosmégrafo was published for the first 
time, under the editorship Fritz von Wieser, Innsbruck, 1908, honor the Vienna session the 
International Congress Americanists. The part published the general work, noted the title, 
the fourth part, relating America. 

The map Ribero noted footnote has been published Edward Stevenson his portfoiio 
Maps Illustrating Early Discovery and Exploration New Brunswiek, 1906, edition 
copies. 
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Amazonas. This name suggestive Mujeres, and may have been 

applied the earlier maps the same connection. Cape Catoche, these 

early maps, point the mainland and not island. 


The cartographical evidence, beginning with the very earliest map, 
1520, therefore all favor the island Mujeres. The earliest pub- 
lished statement, has been said, that Gomara, published 1552. 
Gomara was never New Spain, but was chaplain and secretary 
Cortés later years, hence intimate contact with the conqueror. 
seems strange, however, that the principal royal chronicler the early 
part the sixteenth century, Oviedo, with access all the material and 
with the added advantage having spent many years the New World, 
where talked with many the participants these early voyages, does 
not settle the matter. Indeed, Herrera, who came later royal chronicler, 
must have had good reason for ignoring the statement Gomara that 
Cérdoba went Cape Catoche after discovering Mujeres. The work 
Bernal Diaz, the only eyewitness the three first expeditions Yucatan, 
1517, 1518, and 1519, was not begun until after the appearance the 
work Gomara, written, says, correct the errors that history. 
was first printed, and then imperfect manner, 1632. The 
other works cited, that Cervantes Salazar and the ‘‘De Rebus 
remained manuscript until recently. These manuscripts and that 
Bernal Diaz, well others now lost, were undoubtedly consulted 
Herrera. cannot reconcile the distinct statement Bernal Diaz con- 
the location the temple containing the images resembling women 
the vicinity Cape Catoche with the early christening the island 
Mujeres with that name, found all the early maps, the earliest one 
being printed before Cortés had completed the conquest Mexico, 1521. 
Hence leave the problem unsolved the exact site the first land- 
fall Mexico. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 


NORTH AMERICA 
The Geographical Aspects the Daylight Saving Act. The return ‘‘normal’’ 


time throughout the United States October makes survey the 
geographical aspects the Daylight Saving Act March 19, 1918, interest. 
contains the essential provision the act. reads (Monthly Weather Rev., Feb. 
1918, pp. 
That two o’clock antemeridian the last Sunday March each 
year the standard time each [time] zone shall advanced one hour, and 
two antemeridian the last Sunday October each year the 
standard time each zone shall, the ret tarding one hour, returned 
the mean astronomical time [i.e. mean solar time the degree longi- 
tude governing said zone, that between the last Sunday March two 
o’clock antemeridian and the last Sunday October two 


ante- 
meridian each year the standard time each zone shall one hour 


advance the mean astronomical time the degree longitude govern- 
ing each zone, respectively. 
What this means admirably illustrated series six diagrams the Monthly 
Weather Review for February, 1918 (Pls. 19-21), which are shown the hours dark- 
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Fic. 1—Diagram showing the time of sunrise and sunset throughout the year in latitude 42° and the 
relation of the ordinary hours of industrial labor to the duration of daylight according to the Daylight 
Saving Act of March 19, 1918. (Reproduced from the Monthly Weather Review, February, 1918.) 

The ruled blocks in the period of daylight show the working hours between 8 A. M. and 5 P.M. as 
advanced and retarded by the operation of the act. The stippled bands show the duration of twilight. 
i.e. the time elapsed between the position of the sun on the horizon and 18° below it. The diagram is 
the basis mean solar time. Accordingly the hours labor, are depicted correctly 
with relation to local sunrise and sunset only for places whose geographic locations fall on or close to the 
standard meridian governing the time for any particular zone; that is, the diagram may assumed 
represent true conditions on the 75th, 90th, and other standard-time meridians. However, since each zone 
comprises a full hour of difference of time it necessarily results that the saving of daylight effected by the 
act is increased over that shown in the diagram for the more western portions of the zone up to half an 
hour thereabouts and correspondingly reduced the eastern portions each zone amount 
which becomes as great as half an hour or thereabouts.” 


ness and daylight, including twilight, for every sixth degree latitude from 60° 
30°. The diagram for latitude 42° reproduced herewith, best representing the 
areas densest population the United States. inspection the diagram will 
confirm one’s personal experience the benefits the measure—aside from its great 
value the economic domain, such the saving fuel and the increased industrial 
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output. The longer continuance daylight the afternoon was especially noticeable 
the spring and autumn, being equivalent this latitude April about three instead 
the customary two hours between the usual closing time business, M., and 
sunset, and one hour instead none October. This gain was attained without any 
undue foreshortening the morning hours daylight, there being about two hours 
daylight between sunrise and April and half hour October. October 
this margin had been narrowed down about ten minutes, and December the 
sun would not rise until 8.50, altered time. This indication the condition that 
would have obtained had the bill been passed which was introduced the House 
Representatives October continue the measure throughout the year. 

The six diagrams the Monthly Weather Review are great value geographers 
that they show the time sunrise and sunset throughout the year that zone 
temperate climates within which dwells the greater part progressive mankind. While 
these data can computed with the aid any ephemeris—a somewhat tedious pro- 
cess—graphical representations are rare. Such diagrams make possible visualize the 
length sunshine various latitudes—a factor prime importance regards climate, 
plant growth, and also for its influence man. (For diagrams showing the insolation 
received different latitudes see Davis: Elementary Meteorology, Boston, 1903, 
well Alfred Angot: Traité élémentaire météorologie, 2nd edit., Paris, 1907, 
and 18; for maps possible hours sunshine summer Canada, see Atlas 
Canada,’’ Dept. Interior, 2nd edit., Ottawa, 1915, Pl. 67; for maps actual dura- 
tion sunshine various regions modified cloudiness, see Bartholomew’s 
Meteorology,’’ London, 1899, Pl. 18.) For instance, the diagram for 
latitude 60° brings home strikingly the régime under which live the populations such 
Christiania and Petrograd, where daylight varies from barely six hours 
the winter solstice M., exclusive hour each morning and evening 
twilight) nineteen hours the summer solstice (2.30 9.30 M., with one and 
half hours each twilight). Indeed, one the noticeable features the diagrams, 
viewed series, the clear representation the decreasing fluctuation between the 
two extremes with decreasing latitude. 

Daylight saving laws some kind have been passed nearly all the middle latitude 
countries Europe, well Canada and United States. Though the measure was 
English origin, having been proposed the Sixth International Congress Chambers 
Commerce and Mercantile Associations which met Paris June, 1914, Germany 
led adopting it, 1916. France, England, Holland, Portugal, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and Italy soon followed, putting forward means conserving fuel, 
increasing the output war supplies, and affording all additional afternoon 
hour for recreation other outdoor employment during the long summer days. The 
different governments have not yet, however, agreed upon common date for making 
the change from one time the other. Navigators, meteorologists, and astronomers 
have been exempt from the provisions the law England. (References: Sir Napier 
Shaw: ‘‘Summer Time’’ and the British Meteorological Office; also ‘‘Summer Time’’ 
Daylight Saving Other Countries, Monthly Weather Rev., Feb., 1918, pp. 76-78; 
Miguel Barquero: llamada hora verano aplicacién pp., Real 
Soc. Geogr., Madrid, 1917; Kunz: Daylight Saving, Sci. Amer. Suppl., April 14, 
1917, 237; New York Times, March 31, 1918, Section 14.) 


EUROPE 


The Divergent Development Industrialism Britain and Germany. 
article ‘‘Some Aspects the Industrial Revolution Western Europe’’ (Scottish 
Geogr. Magazine, July, 1918, pp. 251-263) Miss Newbigin suggests certain differences 
the development industrialism between Britain and Germany. The late industrial 
epoch inaugurated the industrial revolution the later eighteenth century may 
said have occupied the last hundred years—from Waterloo Serayevo. The earlier 
two-thirds the epoch characterized the supremacy Britain, the last third 
the rise the United States and Germany the first rank. Favoring the early start 
and long lead Britain were the insularity that spared her the turmoil 
the Continent, the abundance and position her coalfields, and her sea power. British 
industry arose the Uplands, regions previously poor and figuring comparatively little 
the national life. But though there was little counteract the intoxicating force 
the power machinery and the new and sudden wealth brought the industrial 
regions themselves there was that stronger force the monde traditional 
England—the metropolitan Under the influence London the industrial areas 
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the north and west have begun create tradition for themselves—in passing may 
note the development Manchester case point. Concomitant with the growth 
industrialism was the increase population degree that, with the decline 
rural life, meant overpopulation and emigration. The overseas colonies provided means 
escape from the industrial net and, the same time, because the closeness the 
ties, salutary influence the mother country. 

Thus, while the trend modern industrialism, with its development international 
capitalism and international socialism, seems aiming hegemony the world, 
human life Britain has still not lost altogether its old local basis. France has 
succumbed still less, and her regional life vigorous. Germany the ideal advanced 
industrialism has progressed farthest (see Miss Newbigin’s article the present number 
the Review, 417). exact opposition the sequence events England, 
the new rich region that has triumphed over the traditionally rich (ef. Dr. Fleure 
Berlin, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1917, pp. 399-401). Moreover, emigration the individuals 
who would the net affords such compensation the homeland Britain 
derives from her temperate-land colonies. Germany has sought industrial 
suppression individuality and Friedrich Naumann (‘‘ Central 
Europe,’’ English translation, London, 1916, 121), ‘‘the death and surrender 
the individual soul’’; the creation ‘‘living national human machine.’’ 
good omen for Britain, says Miss Newbigin (and might add, for America, too), 
that uniting with France for the defense small nationalities, she resisting the 
attempt standardize the world. 


The Utilization Hydro-Electric Power the French Alps. Already before 
the war new economic life, based the exploitation hydro-electric power, had begun 
transform the French Alps. the displacement French industry the war has 
greatly stimulated the process. The situation, viewed geographically, has been analyzed 
Professor Raoul Blanchard the University Grenoble recent article entitled 
houille blanche dans les Alpes (Annales Géogr., 
Vol. 26, 1917, pp. 15-41). earlier paper, actuel Dauphiné 
(région Grenoble)’’ (Receuil des Trav. Géogr. alpine, Grenoble, Vol. 
1916, pp. 329-354), has discussed detail the progress Grenoble and its immediate 
region, the heart the new movement. Statistics for 1916 show the predominance 
Grenoble. Out total 738,000 horse-power for the entire region the French Alps 
the Grenoble sub-region accounted for 231,000 horse-power. (For distribution general, 
see map accompanying the article the Annales Géogr.; for detailed distribution 
round Grenoble, see map Industriel Dauphiné,’’ published the Chambre 
Commerce Grenoble, 1916.) The primary advantage Grenoble lies the com- 
bination its Atlantic type rainfall—more regular and abundant than that received 
the Mediterranean slopes—with structural and morphological features facilitating 
both usage water and communication. 

The wartime growth, however, has only been achieved the face tremendous 
obstacles, against difficulties securing raw material, shortage transport and shortage 
labor. the last Blanchard gives particularly vivid picture ‘‘Grenoble 
région pendant guerre’’ (Revue Paris, Feb. 15, 1918). 1913 the Grenoble sub- 
region (arrondissements Grenoble and St. Marcellin) employed 38,000 workmen: the 
end 1917 that number had been raised 50,000 spite war demands the local 
male population. pre-war days the only foreign workmen, with the exception 
few Spaniards, were Piedmontese, ancient source labor supply for France. Today 
the valleys resound most astonishing babel. There are refugees from all the invaded 
countries from northern France Armenia. The colonies are represented workers 
from Martinique, Morocco and Algeria, and Annam; the North Africans are described 
cheerful crowd but without enthusiasm for work, the Annamites excellent and 
adaptive. The Chinese coolie, whom much has been heard, there numbers, 
and his ability there diversity opinion, but certainly practicer 
economy! There are German and Austrian prisoners, and the Slavs must kept apart 
from Germans and Magyars—truly motley crowd make live and work together. 

The growth achieved these last four years has been response urgent necessity, 
but there need fear that will not maintained after the war. has estab- 
lished basis. One expression it, typical the French regional consciousness, the 
creation region the French Alps (Commerce Repts., Jan. 1918)— 
forerunner the task being undertaken for the whole France the Ministry 
Commerce, which the Review will report later issue. The movement was initiated 
the Grenoble Chamber and its object assure ‘‘the rapid execution 
all measures necessary develop the industries, hotel and tourist 
enterprises, agriculture, and the exploitation the forests.’’ 
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AFRICA 


The Vegetational Formations South Africa. The possibility constructing 
phytogeographic map South Africa very appropriately considered Professor 
Bews Natal University College the first number the South African Geo- 
graphical Journal (Johannesburg, 1917). South offers peculiarly interesting con- 
ditions for phytogeographical research, field but recently approached there. The first 
attempt deal with the vegetation ecological basis was made Marloth 
Kapland, insonderheit das Reich der Kapflora, das Waldgebiet, und die Karroo 
pflanzengeographisch dargestellt’’ (Wiss. Ergebnisse der deutschen Tiefsee-Expedition 
auf dem Dampfer ‘‘Valdivia,’’ 1898-1899, Vol. Part Jena, 1908), work note- 
worthy for its cartographic representations the botanical regions conceived 
earlier observers, Marloth’s own map, and set remarkably fine vegetation photo- 
graphs. paper Bews entitled ‘‘An Account the Chief Types Vegetation 
South Africa, With Notes the Plant Succession’’ (reviewed the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 
1917, pp. 76-77) gave valuable general survey the sub-continent, while later paper, 
Plant Ecology the Drakensberg Range’’ (reviewed pp. 462-463 this 
number the Review) analyzes section detail. 

the present paper the principal South African vegetation types are discussed 
relation the proposed map. Bews recognizes thirteen main natural types addition 
types originating through human activities. Mapping the forest area should not 
prove difficult, for the habitat usually well southeastern slopes facing the 
rain clouds and sheltered from dry hot winds, with loose, well-aérated type soil.’’ 
Outside the high forest are the less stable woodland types, streambank bush and wooded 
kloofs. These types are widely distributed the center and west the sub-continent, 
where over, vast areas, along the Orange River, they constitute the only form 
woodland. dry river valleys where factors are adverse forest growth 
thorny succulent scrub likely represent the climax vegetation. Its chief species, 
including Acacias, Euphorbias, and Aloes, have deep tap roots, wherefore they succeed 
better than the most xerophytic grassland. Macchia (maquis) the characteristic and 
well-known type the southwestern region with its Mediterranean habitus, though 
also carried eastwards the mountain ranges the Drakensberg. The grass veld the 
most extensive all South African types. the edges merges into other forma- 
tions. The Karroo represents the effect dry continental climate grassland, 
grasses being largely replaced succulent and dwarf shrub types. Between the Karroo 
proper and the grass veld the Composite veld. The remaining types classed sepa- 
rate formations are the salt pan vegetation, which covers considerable areas the interior 
and west; the vleis (marshes) and aquatic types, the alpine and coast line types, and the 
desert, The last-named type needs careful definition. The so-called Kalahari Desert’’ 
for the most part open veld; true desert found the Namib, the coastal belt 
the west. 


The Geography the West-Central Sinai Peninsula. Twenty years ago, 
1898-1899, the Geological Survey Egypt carried out reconnaissance survey west- 
ern Sinai (reported Barron: The Topography and Geology the Peninsula 
Sinai, Western Portion, Survey Dept. Egypt, Cairo, 1907). Manganese and iron ores 
were discovered section the country. Commercial exploitation followed, and 
was lately deemed necessary survey the more interesting parts the region 
greater detail. This work was accomplished Dr. John Ball 1913-1914. His report 
has recently been published (The Geography and Geology West-Central Sinai, Survey 
Dept. Egypt, Cairo, 1916). The area question, covering some 380 square miles, 
touches the Gulf Suez little south Abu Zenima, miles from Suez. Abu 
Zenima the hills descend sharply the sea, but farther south gravelly coastal plain 
intervenes between the shore and tract mountainous country, highly eroded and 
deeply cut canyon-like wadis whose walls may several hundred meters high. North 
the mountainous stretch sandy plain about 500 meters elevation. char- 
acterized shrub vegetation, and normal years numbers camels and goats are 
pastured it. The bold, sinuous Gebel Tih escarpment—the edge intensely 
dissected limestone plateau—limits the plain the north. The hydrographic relations 
this plateau were not fully worked out, but south the searp all drainage the 
Gulf Suez and the wadis here have been carefully mapped. 

Running water, usually very brackish, found among the palm groves some 
the wadis, but the total number sources potable water very limited. list 
those any importance enumerates only 16; this was during the dry years 1913-1914. 
Some rain falls practically every year, generally the form drizzle gentle 
shower lasting but few minutes. Occasional heavy rain storms fill the wadis. The 
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author witnessed one which the Arabs manifested their joy dancing about the 
water. The larger floods are said average once Comparing 
the erosive power these exceptional floods with the size the wadis, Ball expresses the 
opinion that the rainfall was probably greater Pleistocene times, but believes that 
the change was not very great, certain erosional features showing that ‘‘the conditions 
erosion have remained nearly constant for long ages.’’ 

The native population grouped under many minor sheikhs the wadis. 
grown dates and imported 
tute their wealth. During 
party found much poverty. 

regard ore deposits stated that faulting has been controlling factor 
their genesis; hence the geological map and sections should prove valuable aids 
exploitation. Chapter the volume, describing the survey operations, has 


ular interest that deals with methods, some them new, adapted mountainous 
desert conditions. 


Home- 
maize form their chief foodstuffs; camels and goats consti- 


the dry years 1913-1914 many animals died, and the survey 


ASIA 


The Resources French Indo-China, Especially Rice. The resources 
French Indo-China, monsoon land diversified topography, are rich and varied. 
Before the war increasing use these resources was shown the trade figures the 
country. 1913, despite the losses sustained the rice fields the Red River flood, 
the total trade amounted 500,000,000 franes (Georges Devraigne: L’Indochine éco- 
nomique: Son mouvement commercial, ses principaux produits naturels, pp., Ministére 
des Colonies, Melun, 1917). But with resumption normal conditions France looks 
forward greatly augmented development the natural wealth this favored pos- 
session. Henri Brenier, author the Essai d’atlas statistique 
(Hanoi, 1914), puts forward the possibilities pamphlet Les ressources 
leur mise valeur aprés guerre’’ (66 pp., Ministére des Colonies, 
Melun, 1917; see also René Chudeau: réle économique nos colonies pendant 
guerre, reprint from the volume papers read before the Association Frangaise 
pour des Sciences 1918). There are the forests, with valuable hard- 
woods and wonderful variety camphor, resins, oils, 
rubber; the fisheries, that now furnish one the staple foods home consumption and 
also export China; the pastoral are now shipped China and the 
Philippines; the cultivations, with tea and coffee, sugar cane, cotton, and tobacco 
characteristic products—but above all rice. 

French Indo-China ranks the second rice-exporting country the world; 
surpassed only Burma. The yield varies considerably from year year and with 
the export, but for several years the mean export has exceeded million tons. Yet the 
unsatisfactory condition the industry the subject much inquiry those inter- 
ested colonial development. Compared with the grain from other rice-exporting 
countries that from Indo-China poor quality, and its yield likewise poor. Guil- 
laume Capus, who reviews the question the Annales Géographie for January, 1918 
(Les riz d’Indochine: Production amélioration), estimates that the inadequacy 
the methods cultivation and the inferiority the commercial varieties the agricul- 
tural revenue the country diminished least 23,000,000 annually. 

The varieties rice, grain high antiquity culture, are innumerable, and cul- 
tivations Indo-China are very mixed; ‘‘not single rice field Cochinchina but fur- 
nishes five six varieties.’’ The middlemen the rice trade, usually Chinese who sail 
their junks the inland waterways, buy from the individual farmers small lots, for 
property, especially the densely populated lands the Mekong and Red River deltas, 
very much broken up. There sorting the varieties here the mill, nor does 
the grain receive adequate preparation for the western market. The greatest proportion 
finds its sale China and Japan, the latter country using the inferior rice for 
purposes and exporting the native rice good quality. The mean yield the crop 
Cochinchina, the greatest rice-producing section the country, 1,800 2,000 
kilograms per hectare; Spain and Italy find yields from 3,000 6,000. What 
done experimentation shown the record yield 6,611 kilograms per 
hectare the experimental station Buitenzorg, Java. This question increased pro- 
duction favorable terrain Indo-China important from other viewpoints 


than that revenue: with growing industrialization the East there will 
increasing demand for its staple food—rice. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS 


PERSONAL 


Mr. THEODOOR Booy gave lecture before the Explorers Club New York 
October 11, entitled Exploration the Sierra Venezuela.’’ account 
Mr. Booy’s exploration this region published the present number the 
Review. Booy will address the American Geographical Society the same 
topic December 


EMMANUEL MARTONNE, professor geography the Sorbonne, has 
arrived the United States the geographical member group French scientists 
who will give series lectures different parts the country various aspects 
French life. Professor Martonne’s topics will Paris and the Paris Region’’ and 
Real France, Revealed Its Scenery and Peoples.’’ 


Dr. assistant curator the Division Plants the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, left the late summer for Ecuador make botanical collection the northern 
Andes. This connection with the general botanical survey all South America 
which the Smithsonian Institution has announced undertaking. 


Mr. VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON lectured New York City under the auspices the 
American Museum Natural History and the American Geographical Society October 
the expedition from which has recently returned. The lecture, which 
was illustrated colored lantern slides, dealt with the general aspects Arctic explora- 
tion experienced his expedition. narrative account the last two years the 
expedition, accompanied map showing the explorer’s routes, was published the 
October number the Review. 


addressed the New York Sciences ‘‘The Physical Basis National 
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South Atlantic States 


Brooks, The agrarian revolution Georgia, 1865-1912. 129 pp.; maps, 
Bull. Univ. Wisconsin No. Madison, 1914. 

The emancipation the negro and the devastation which had been wrought the 
Civil War gave the people Georgia some hard problems face Naturally 
the first step was attempt restore the old plantation system, with the addition 
money wage for the negroes. was soon found, however, that except under the 
closest supervision the negroes’ labor was worthless, that they were totally indifferent 
the state the crop and always ready quit soon their wages were paid. 
After the failure the money wage was demonstrated the share system was adopted. 
this case the landlord supplied everything necessary make the crop except the 
manual labor, and since assumed the risk claimed complete control over the tenant 
and crop the case day laborer. This control was, however, resented the 
negro, and the feeling resulted the growth the custom renting. the latter 
arrangement, which still prevails, the negro supplies all his own and the owner 
has further care than see that gets the rent. Nevertheless the writer tells 
that the planters class are strongly opposed the renting system, saying that 
the average negro successful farming except under direction and that 
the farm his hands rapidly deteriorates, until obliged give and recuperate 
himself with period share farming. renting the negro avoids supervision, but 
his strongest reason for preferring renting that gives him unrestricted use the 
mule nights and Sundays. rides the animal over the country attending lodges and 
camp meetings—a use the work animal with which the planter has never been able 
sympathize. The proper feeding stock, rotation crops, the use commercial 
fertilizers, and the planting kitchen garden are some the things which the 
typical negro neglects utterly. 

Altogether clear from Mr. Brooks’s treatise that the Southern negro poor 
farmer. Nevertheless the author states that there element which prospering— 
renters and landowners—as shown the fact that 1910 they were assessed for 
taxation Georgia over $32,000,000 worth property. Still, the mass the race 
unfit for independence and sacrificing its best chance for well-being 
seeking too rapid release from period tutelage industry. JONES 


BATCHELDER, RuTH. Beaufort the real South, where the houses, the people, 
and the atmosphere have changed little since the days before the war; the planta- 
tion negro and his hectic religion. Ills. Travel, Vol. 28, 1917, No. pp. 28-31 and 
47, pleasing account Beaufort, City the Sea Islands,’’ between Charles- 
ton and Savannah. addition historical sketch there description the easy, 
indolent life the present time. asserted that St. Helena Island there are but 


The forests Maryland. 152 pp.; maps, ills., index. Maryland 
State Board Forestry, Baltimore, Md., 1916. [The land area Maryland, little 
under 10,000 square miles, classified as: improved farm land, per cent; woodland, 
per cent; waste lands, excluding salt marsh land per cent), per cent. The 
greater part this waste land probably suitable for forest planting. Details the 
forest resources are given counties. For each county there map showing forest 
areas commercial type (hardwoods, softwoods, and mixed woods) 


BusHNELL, I., Jk. The Virginia frontier history—1778. Ill. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biogr., Vol. 23, 1915, No. pp. 113-123; No. pp. 256-268; No. pp. 337- 
351; Vol. 24, 1916, No. pp. 44-55; pp. 168-179. 

The principles involved predicting high-water stages flashy 
streams, with special reference the scheme for the Savannah River Augusta, 
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Ga. Map, diagrs. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, 
Astronomy, Meteorology, and Seismology, pp. 675-689. Washington, 
917 


forest census Alabama geographical divisions. Map. 
Reprinted from Proc. Amer, Foresters, Vol. 11, 1916, No. pp. 208-214. 


inventory Florida’s forests and the outlook for the 
future. Extract from Quart. Bull. Florida Dept. Agric., Vol. 26, 1916, No. 
pp. 5-24. 

preliminary soil census Alabama and west Florida. Map. 
Soil Science, Vol. 1917, No. pp. 91-107. 


HERRMANN, The climate Atlanta, Ga. pp.; diagrs. Weather 
Bur., Dept. Agric., Washington, C., [1916]. 


manganese ore certain undeveloped tracts Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. 
Maps, diagrs., index. Geol. Survey Bull. 660-J, pp. 271-304. Washington, C., 
1918, 


related plant growth (under the direction Livingston). Pp. 129-208; 
map, diagrs., ills., bibliogr. Maryland Weather Service Special Publs., Vol. Part Ia. 
Also reprinted Physiological Researches; Preliminary Abstracts, Vol. 1917, No. 
Raltimore, 1917. [The climatic factors with which this study deals are temperature, 
evaporation, and sunshine. Their combined effects plant growth are compared for 
mountain (Oakland, western Maryland) and shore (Easton, Chesapeake Bay) stations. 


RANDOLPH, Reclaiming the Everglades Florida. Maps, ills. Journ. 
Franklin Inst., Vol. 184, 1917, No. pp. 


Sams, The conquest Virginia, the forest primeval: account, based 
original documents, the Indians that portion the continent which 
was established the first English colony America. xxiii and 432 pp.; maps, ills., 
bibliogr., index. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1916. $3.50. 


VAUGHAN, W., AND Geologic investigations the Florida coral 
reef tract. Map. Year Book Carnegie Inst. No. for 1915, pp. 232-238. Washing- 
ton, 


Pinellas County, Florida, soil map. in. mile [Accompanying 
Survey Pinellas County, Florida,” Jones and Morrison, 7th 
Annual Report, Fiorida State Survey, Tallahassee, 1915. 


map the United Sheets: (1) Millsboro, Del.; (2) Lawtey, 
Fla.; (3) Macclenny, Fla.-Ga.; (4) Bladen, Ga.; (5) Kilmarnock, (6) Mathews, (7) Tappa- 
hannock, Toano, (9) Urbanna, Va., Ewell, (11) Heathsville, Va.-Md.; Webster 
Springs, Va. Geol. Survey, Washington. [Bladen, 
Lawtey, Macclenny, and Tappahannock sheets surveyed co-operation with the War 
Department. 


Western States 


Sampson, W., Range preservation and its relation 
erosion control western grazing lands. pp.; diagrs., Dept. 
Agric. Bull. No. 675. Washington, C., 1918. 


Under the sky California. and 299 pp.; ills. McBride, 
Nast Co., New York, 1913. $2.00. popular description some out-of- 
the-way parts California. 


The physical geography Washington. Maps. Journ. 
Geogr., Vol. 14, 1915-16, No. pp. 309-322. 


ScHAFER, JOSEPH. history the Pacific Northwest. Revised edit. 323 pp.; 
map., ills., index. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1918. $2.25. 


Plant succession abandoned roads eastern Colorado. 
Diagrs., ills. Reprinted from Journ. Ecology, Vol. 1917, No. pp. 19-42. 
able not only for its the vegetational old roads but also for 
its full account the characteristics certain the plains roads and trails now 
abandoned. 
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Physiography the Skykomish Basin, Washington. Diagrs., 
ills. Reprint from Annals Sci., Vol. 27, 1917, pp. 205-213. [This basin 
forms part the Cascade peneplane. 


Washington forts the fur trade régime. Hist. 
Quart., Vol. 1917, No. pp. 102-113. 


STEPHENS, FRANK, SHREVE, SUMNER, GRINNELL, AND LOUDER- 
BACK. Excursion impressions. Map. ills. Trans. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. 
1916, No. pp. 77-102. [Biogeographical notes short trip from San Diego 
the border the Colorado Desert. 


The weather and climate Salt Lake City, Utah. Map, 
diagrs. Proc. 2nd Pan Sci. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. 


tion Astronomy, Meteorology, and Seismology, pp. 205-225 pp. 224-225). 
Washington, C., 1917. 


evidence climatic pulsations. Science, No. 1178, Vol. 
46, 1917, July 27, pp. 90-93. [Sandstones northern Colorado. 


Foothills vegetation the Colorado front bibliogr. 
Botanical Gazette, Vol. 64, 1917, No. pp. 353-385. 


WATERMAN, The Yana Indians. Pp. 35-102; map, ills. Univ. California 
Publs. Amer. Archaeol. and Ethnol., Vol. 13, 1918, No. Univ. California Press, 
Berkeley. [The last survivor (remaining primitive state) this group north- 
eastern Californian Indians died 1916.] 


Some little-known scenic pleasure places the Cascade 
Range Oregon. Map, Mineral Resources Oregon, Vol. 1916, No. pp. 
114. Oregon Bur. Mines and Geol., Corvallis. [‘‘The particular purpose this 
paper call attention the importance scenery emphasizing 
the wealth scenic advantages existing parts the Cascade 


The Columbia River gorge: Its geologic history interpreted 
from the Columbia River Highway. Map, diagrs., ills. Mineral Resources Oregon, 
Vol. 1916, No. pp. 7-130. Oregon Bur. Mines and Geol., Corvallis. 


fragment the passing frontier. Hist. Teacher’s Mag., 
Vol. 1915, No. pp. 33-37. picture early frontier life the Coast Range 
northwestern California. 


The pump thirsty land. Extract from Sunset, 1915, 
Oct., pp. 713-721. [Changes effected irrigation lands where formerly ‘‘a steer 
every ten acres and cowboy for every two hundred steers was the thirsty land’s 
capacity.’’ are taken from the Mimbres (N. M.) and Santa Cruz 
(Ariz.) valleys. 


Woop, California earthquakes. Map, diagrs. Bull. Seismol. Soc. Amer., 
Vol. 1916, No, 2-3, pp. 55-180. synthetic tabulation all the recorded earthquake 
shocks California and the bordering regions. The geographical location and 
stances are set forth with view demonstration their undoubted 
tectonic origin. (Compare note ‘‘Seismic Activity California During 1915’’ 
the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1916, pp. 456-457).] 


Woop, The earthquake problem the western United States. Diagr. 
Seismol. Soc. Amer., Vol. 1916, No. pp. 197-217. [Considers the needs 
field studies, laboratory work, and the establishment seismological stations. 


National Parks portfolio. [Ten pamphlets views, with six pages 
introductory text, (1) Yellowstone National Park, views; (2) Yose- 
mite National Park, views; (3) Sequoia National Park, views; (4) Mount Rainier 
National Park, views; (5) Crater Lake National Park, diagrs., views; (6) 
Mesa Verde National Park, views; (7) Glacier National Park, views; (8) 
Mountain National Park, views; (9) Hot Springs Arkansas and certain other 
National Parks and National Monuments, views; (10) Grand Canyon National Monu- 
ment, views. Department the Interior, Washington, C., 1917. edition, 
brought date the substitution later photographs and enlarged the addition 
the Hot Springs section.’’ (Cf. Geogr. Rev., April, 1918, 337.) 


ZIEGLER, Foothills structure northern Colorado. pp.; maps, 
diagrs. Colorado School Mines Quart., Vol. 12, 1917, No. Golden, Col. 
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MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
MANUEL. Forjando patria (pro nacionalismo). 328 pp.; diagrs., ills. 
Hermanos, Mexico, 1916. 

Dr. contribution what beginning known English-speaking 
countries ‘‘race appreciation’’ great importance. The whole purpose the 
compact book under review call the attention the public the present-day 
significance the native race America and its potentialities for modern civiliza- 
tion. Dr. Gamio points out that about three-fourths the contemporary population 
Mexico Indian blood, language, culture, and psychology. The same true 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, and other countries. This means that many parts 
‘‘Latin’’ America the population not predominantly Latin but chiefly Indian. 
Since this so, the modern civilization those lands, which essentially not wholly 
successful reproduction European civilization the Latin type, anomalous and 
ensure the wholesome and normal development any people which has 
raised itself above the grade savagery, the social, political, and material factors 
which the lives the people are governed should very large measure the products 
the people’s own experience. Observance this principle accounts for British 
success India and for French success North Africa. America, the principle has 
been ignored ever since the advent the European the Western Hemisphere. 

spite bitterly adverse conditions much undeniable capacity for real contribu- 
tions modern civilization still latent among the Indians Mexico and the other 
These lands, for natural and environmental reasons, can never become 
predominantly European, either immigration the natural increase their 
present European element. these nations are ever have the intelligent and happy 
husbandmen which necessary the modern state, they are ever make 
any advance beyond their present status material and political affairs, must 
done by, through, and for the descendants their present inhabitants. Consequently, 
the highest importance attaches the giving the numerically preponderant Indian 
element opportunities for the attainment the cultural and intellectual development 
which has shown itself capable and which still capable. With great 
forcefulness Dr. Gamio urges students anthropology and sociology examine the 
characteristics the native American race exists today that they may appreciate 
the many important potentialities the race which has been long and unjustly 
despised. now the head branch the Mexican Ministry the Interior 
which has for its object exhaustive study the actual status the indigenes 
Mexico along the lines laid down this book. very pleasant note that 
country which has too often been misunderstood the United States should. the 
first American country take this work great humanitarian and sociological 
significance. PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS 


A., ORENSTEIN. Mosquito control Panama: The eradi- 
cation malaria and yellow fever Cuba and Panama. Introduction 
Howard. xvii and 335 pp.; maps, diagrs., index. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London, 1916. $2.50. anti-malarial work was carried out 
the beginning the century Sir Ronald Ross the East and Colonel Gorgas, 
with Mr. LePrince his assistant, Cuba. The experience there gained was the basis 
the work the Canal Zone described detail this volume. The situation here was 
however, much more difficult. topography, meteorological conditions, and constant 
changes due the construction work, together with the character and constant moving 
the population and their dwellings, and social conditions, were peculiarly unfavorable 
the control work undertaken’’ (p. 218). Part the volume describes the eradi- 
yellow fever Cuba and the Canal Zone.] 

Estudio sobre “Nortes.” Maps. Bol. Mensual Observ. Meteorol. 
Central Mexico, 1917, No. pp. 263-271. Tacubaya. 

seismologia Mexico hasta 1917. 102 pp.; maps, diagrs., 
ills., bibliogr. Geol. Mexico No. 36. Mexico, 1918. 

The Guatemala earthquake. Ills. Amer. Journ., Vol. 18, 
1918, No. pp. 201-210. [See also footnote 459, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1918, and 
article beginning that 

Nicaragua, land enchanted vistas. Bull. Pan Amer. 
Union, Vol. 45, 1917, No. pp. 701-718. 

Nombre Dios harbor, north coast Panama. From survey 
1914. Hydrogr. Office Chart No, 2160. Washington, 
C., April, 1917. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


GENERAL 


SIEVERS, WILHELM. Siid- und Mittelamerika. and 567 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., 
bibliogr., index. (Allgemeine herausgegeben von Wilhelm Sievers.) 
Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig and Vienna, 1914. 

five-foot shelf would certainly contain all the really first-class books South 
America, such shelf list the ten best should have place 
Sievers’ ‘‘Siid- und Mittelamerika.’’ 

The second edition, published 1903, has been the best one-volume reference for 
over ten years. The present (third) edition even better. Its statistics are date, 
and some them are exceedingly find elsewhere. any one who knows 
the book, Look Sievers’’ becomes rule. This rule emphatically applicable 
the section the West Indies and Central America. The photographs are not merely 
excellent; they have been chosen with fine judgment geographic values. Maps like 
the hachure sketch Colombia 407 are contribution education well 
geographical science. Prof, Sievers’ are admirable; one critic has put 
are his frequent allusions the limits knowledge particular field. especially 
good example his description the eastern mountains Peru between and 
(p. 360). 

turn from these considerations some criticisms not for the sake point- 
ing minor errors. the first place one gains absolutely idea the whole book 
the real nature the topographic forms. one could picture South America through 
any ‘description its this book. say that range falls off steeply the 
east really tell nothing translatable into terms scenery. The vast smooth 
summit slopes much the Central Andes are all. Like the rest 
his countrymen who have seen South America does not recognize the nature 
ing the topographical forms. Such thing explanation them not even 
hinted at. the physiography merely empirical and informational. follows 
that relations topographic form human distribution are not breught out even 
their obvious aspects. 

The list references the end the volume long that one rightly supposes 
and complete within the range valuable books; but, too many 
German works, there not sufficient recognition material other languages. More- 
over, outside the field German works not even critical. take just few 
illustrations. ‘‘Countries the King’s Award’’ (1904) not included; 
nor Bandelier’s Titicaca and Koati’’ (1910); nor Denis’s (1911) 
—one the best books ever written any South American country. Yet the list 
one finds geographically insignificant irrelevant papers (in German) purely 
geological archeological subjects. According the map showing explorers’ routes 
(opposite important exploration the Chilean desert has occurred since 1895. 
Some wholly insignificant sporting trips are represented elsewhere, and serious explora- 
tions are omitted. The rule followed seems have been show only those explorations 
deseribed print that have been accompanied route map. 


THE GUIANAS, VENEZUELA, COLOMBIA 


Det tropiska snéfjallets indianer. Fran tvaarig forsknings- 
resa till Sierra Tairona och Sierra Motilon, Sydamerika. 246 pp.; map, ills. 
Albert Bonnier, Stockholm, 1916. 9x6. 

The author traveled 1914 and 1915 through the northern part Colombia under 
the auspices the Anthropological Society Stockholm and the Gothenburg Museum. 
The purpose the journey was primarily the study the aboriginal races that might 
encountered. Nevertheless, the work contains great deal geographical informa- 
tion real value. 

After landing Santa Marta, which too frequently described city lengthy 
given, the explorer and his party proceeded via Valencia Jésus the 
Indian country, directly the south the Tairona Mountains, the Sierra Nevada 
Santa Marta, the range more commonly The ethnological descriptions 
and photographs this small remnant the great Arhuaco peoples are value; 
more detailed and more written scientific report the ethnology northern 
Colombia will probably appear later. the lay reader, not versed ethnological lore, 
the descriptions undoubtedly are highly interesting, but the ethnologist they are 
unsatisfying, they are obviously incomplete. 


— 
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From San Sebastian the journey led towards the eternal snows the Sierra Nevada. 
The geographical observations taken this region are but scant and leave much 
desired; fact, the descriptions given and the data collected Simons (F. 
Simons: the Sierra Nevada Santa Marta and Its Watershed, Proc. Royal 
Geogr. Soc., London, 1881, pp. 705-723) the same route are far more complete. 
must taken into consideration that Simons visited the region with geography his 
only object, while Bolinder made this secondary consideration and principally devoted 
himself the ethnological problems. 

The explorer returned and installed himself the city—now almost abandoned 


and partially ruined—of Valle Upar (Valledupar), originally known Los Reyes 
and built upon the ashes Indian village destroyed Alfinger during the early part 
the sixteenth century, when this German adventurer terrorized the aboriginal popula- 
tion the region with his wanton Here Mr. Bolinder’s party was within 
short distance the mysterious Motilone country. Desirous obtaining data this 
unstudied race, the expedition proceeded southward along the western margin the Sierra 


via Paz and San Diego (Diegopata), both settlements minor importance, 
some considerable distance the National Territory the Motilones, passing the 
ruined and destroyed villages Palmira and Jobo its route. From the accounts 
given, the Colombian Motilones have not the same ferocious disposition have the 
Motilones the eastern slopes the Sierra dress, customs, and habita- 
tions they appear have strong resemblance the Motilones Venezuela. The 
Colombian Motilones, however, hold considerable commercial with the settlers 
the outskirts the region they call their own, and consequence penetration 
the lowlands they inhabit not difficult. 

After retracing its steps, the party left Valle Upar and proceeded northward via the 
small settlement Atanquez the highlands San José, the territory the 
Coggaba Indians. The Coggaba Indians are also part the Arhuacan family, are 
the the Sanhas, and the Busintanas. 

Finally the expedition returned Valle Upar and thence went, via Valencia 
Jésus Mompos, where river steamer carried the party down the Magdalena 
Barranquilla. 

rather irritating the student South American geography find Colombia 
constantly ‘‘Columbia.’’ this the Swedish way spelling the word, 
appears high time the Swedish geographers made change. simply 
peculiarity Mr. Bolinder, inexcusable. 

clear map, 1:635,000, traced from Sievers’ map the Sierra Nevada, 1888, 
accompanies the volume and value following the routes the expedition. 


THEODOOR Booy 


Guiana. Introduction Theodore Roosevelt. Vol. 504 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., 
index. Zoological Society, New York, 1917. $3.00. [Under the auspices 
the New York Zoological Society Mr. Beebe 1916 established Tropical Research 
Station the point confluence three the great rivers British Guiana, the 
Cuyuni, Mazaruni, and Essequibo. The splendid jungle which the station situated 
described characteristic vivid fashion and against its setting are detailed the first 
year’s labors the research party. 


Colombia: General descriptive data. pp.; ills. Pan American Union, 
Washington, C., 1916. 


Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, Jan, 1916, Vol. Section Astronomy, 


wy 


Meteorology, and Seismology, pp. 742-768. Washington, C., 1917. 


Origenes etnograficos Colombia. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. 
Congr., 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. Section Anthropology, pp. 295-329. 
Washington, C., 1917. 


Algo sobre geografia militar. Bol. del Vol. 1917, 
No. pp. 48-58. Havana. [Deals briefly with the subject general and with its 
application Colombia. Reprinted from Memorial del Estado Mayor del Ejército 
Colombia for Sept. and Oct., 1916.] 


quest the cock-of-the-rock: field naturalist’s journey 
across the Andes from San Agustin search rare bird. Intro- 
duetory note Theodore Roosevelt. Map, ills. Scribner’s Mag., Vol. 61, 1917, No. 
pp. 577-598. [An admirable account the region the headwaters the Patia-Cauca 
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and Magdalena southern Colombia. There are descriptions the native villages, 
vegetation, scenery, and interesting narrative the trail. The climax 
the story the account the discovery the famous cock-of-the-rock, extremely 
rare bird brilliant scarlet plumage with wings and tail black. The article illus- 
trated with colored plate the cock-of-the-rock and with small sketch map and 
good photographs. 


The valley emeralds [Muzo, Colombia]. Map, ills. Travel, 
Vol. 30, 1917-18, No. pp. 12-15 and 46-48. 


SPINDEN, Travel notes western Venezuela. Map, ills. Amer. 
Journ., Vol. 17, 1917, No. pp. 15-23. 


TRIANA, Improvements for the mouth the Magdalena River. Map. 
Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. Section 
Engineering, pp. 336-349 (discussion, pp. 344-349). Washington, C., 1917. [The 
Magdalena River the principal artery Colombia, but its mouth 
rapidly growing 


Algunas consideraciones acerca altura media anual del nivel 
del mar Venezuela acerca barométrica diversas alturas. 
Proc. 2nd Pan Sct. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. Seetion 
Astronomy, Meteorology, and Seismology, pp. 715-722. Washington, C., 1917. 


Venezuela: General descriptive data. pp.; ills. Pan American Union, 
Washington, C., 1916. 


boat trip through the Guiana wilderness. Harper’s 
Mag., No. 800, Vol. 134, 1917, pp. 242-254. 

VICENTE, edit. Atlas Venezuela. 1:500,000. Dibujado grabado por 
Luis Tébar con los mejores datos los ultimos trabajos hechos por per- 
sonal del Mapa Fisico Politico. Sheets: (1) Estado Apure, (2) Estado Monagas, (3) 
Estado Zulia. Ministerio Relaciones Exteriores, Caracas, 1916. [These sheets form 
part series maps, course publication, one each for state Venezuela, 
which constitute the most authoritative representation the country now available. 
The groundwork based the positions determined the army engineers 
charge the topographical survey the country. How radically these positions alter 
the configuration even major features can seen comparing the outline Lake 
Maracaibo the present Zulia sheet with the usual configuration current maps. 
While the content good the present state knowledge the country will allow, 


the execution, both regards drafting and engraving, mediocre. Relief brown 


shading; political coloring used differentiate districts. 


EUROPE 
GENERAL 


GAILLARD, GASTON. Des conséquences guerre point vue démo- 
graphique. Bull. Mémoires Soc. d’Anthropol. Paris, Ser. Vol. 1916, No. 3-4, 
pp. 197-228. 


MACFARLANE, The economic basis enduring peace. pp.; maps. 
George Jacobs Co., Philadelphia, 1918. $1.00. 


Marvin, edit. The unity Western civilization. 315 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, ete., 1915. $3.40. 9x6. [Essays 
delivered summer school for training social workers. While the essays differ 
method and aspect, they agree thinking that ‘‘it not inopportune reflect those 
common and ineradicable elements the civilization the West which tend form 
real commonwealth nations and will survive even the most shattering conflicts.’’ 
The essay most direct value for geographers Professor Myres: Unity 
Prehistoric Times.’’ quote from excellent summary this essay (‘‘ Recent 
Contributions Geographical Knowledge, I,’’ Geogr. Teacher, No. 48, 1917, pp. 67-68). 
much acute criticism ancient and modern ideas, Prof. Myres includes 
tion life the various vegetative regions 


Masaryk, T.G. Pangermanism and the zone small nations. The New Europe, 
No. Vol. 1916, Dec. 14, pp. 271-277. London. 
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Scientia, No. 71-73, Vol. 23, 1918, pp. 209-216. Bologna. 


Some aspects the industrial revolution western Europe. 
Scottish Geogr. Mag., Vol. 34, 1918, No. pp. 251-263. [Abstracted under ‘‘Geo- 
graphical Record’’ this number the Review, 450.] 


VALLAUX, CAMILLE, AND JEAN BRUNHES. Les éléments géographiques 
guerre. Scientia, No. 70, Vol. 23, 1918, pp. 111-124. [Germany, the launcher the 
war, saw certain regions and points the taking which would assure maximum 
profit: these are the ‘‘aims war.’’ They are here classed ‘‘tangible realities’’ 
and impracticable ‘‘dreams’’ and their elements are discussed. The terrible 
and increasing inequality the populations France and Germany the first and 
most important element the war. German increase first found outlet emigration, 
then industry, now has taken the form expansion war and that expansion 
has aimed east and west. Eastward the primary object was occupation the lands 
from Riga Galicia known Pan-Germanists ‘‘lands agricultural colonization.’’ 
Westward, besides the iron fields French Lorraine, Germany aimed securing 
maritime port the Rhine; for geographical and especially for strategical reasons 
Antwerp was the selected victim. With the ‘‘Road the East,’’ German ambitions 
begin grow chimerical; but the sea that has shattered dreams still greater 
expansion. 


Eastern Europe, The theatre war in. inch 
(Stanford’s War Maps, No.11.) Edward Stanford, Ltd., London, June 16, 
tions five grades altitude tints brown. 


Western front, The, glance. large-scale atlas the Allies’ fighting line 
the West, with index. New enlarged edit. George Philip Son, Ltd., London, [1917]. 
1s. [Handy maps. Battle line July 1916, Aug. 1917, and Dec. 
1917, shown relevant plates. 


GERMANY 


Guyot, Province Rhénane Westphalie: Etude économique. 144 pp.; 
maps, diagrs., bibliogr. Attinger Fréres, Paris, 1915. 

this work the reader finds himself guided through labyrinth economic 
problems scholar authority who has dealt with the problem Rhenish Prussia 
affects Europe industrially. German methods dumping are exposed full light, 
and suggestions regarding their prevention are offered. Many will not approve the 
author’s radical solution the problem the creation independent and neutral 
state consisting Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, but all will agree with his views 
regarding the danger allowing single nation acquire great power that 
enabled establish virtual dictatorship the commercial and industrial life its 
neighbors. The author’s conclusions must taken suggestions avoid this condi- 
tion Europe rather than deliberately with the intent raise obstacles 
the free development future German trade and industry. 


Nature, No. 2327, 1918, May pp. 273-280. (See note Mineral Resources 
Alsace-Lorraine and Their Significance’’ the August Review (Vol. 1918), 175.] 


Les méthodes allemandes d’expansion économique. edit., 
revised and corrected. xiv and 290 pp. Armand Colin, Paris, 1917. fr. 50. 


New political boundaries Europe: Alsace-Lorraine. The 
New Europe, No. 17, Vol. 1917, Feb. pp. 106-111. London. 


Snow, D., anp German trade and the war: Commercial and 
industrial conditions war time and the future outlook. 236 pp. Bur. Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce Misc. Ser. No. 65. Dept. Commerce, Washington, C., 1918. 


AFRICA 
AFRICA 


The plant ecology the Drakensberg Range. Diagrs., ills. Annals 
the Natal Musewm, Vol. 1917, Pt. pp. 511-565. London. 
the Drakensberg, the rest Natal, grassland (veld) appears the dominant 
plant formation. Where climatic factors are favorable replaced bushland. Such 
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a 


factors are maximum precipitation, rapid drainage cold air, shelter from drying winds. 
The zone maximum precipitation, which exact meteorological observations have 
been made, clearly defined the belt bush. Its general elevation appears 
about 5,000 feet more. The mountain slopes characterized the phenomenon tem- 
perature inversion favor tree growth, whereas the frosts the valley floors are distinctly 
unfavorable. Hot, drying winds the féhn type coming from the north and north- 
west are also harmful trees. The bush best developed the southeastern slopes 
where the gradient sufficient. Over certain areas characterized Protea veld—a veld 
with small, isolated trees Protea species—the determining factors are delicately 
balanced. the steeper slopes bush passes into serub, and very steep and unstable 
slopes high elevations appears transition form low shrubs the sclerophyllous 
type well known from the maquis formation the Mediterranean and the chaparral 
California and the espinal Chile. the Drakensberg and the Cape region 
winter rains, where extensively developed, known the Dutch term fynbosch, 
useful distinguishing term that the writer proposes retain. 
Compare the article Henkel listed below. 


Forest progress the Drakensberg. Diagrs. African 
Journ Sci., Vol. 13, 1916-17, No. pp. 179-186. [In the area studied forest appears 
gaining grassland. Compare the article Bews listed 


contribution the flora the Leribe Plateau and environs, 
with discussion the relationships the floras Basutoland, the Kalahari, 
and the south-eastern regions. Maps, diagrs., indexes. Annals South African Museum, 
Vol. 16, Pt. pp. 1-379. Cape Town, 1917. 


Sim, The modification South African rainfall. South African 
Sci., Vol. 13, 1916-17, No. pp. 318-326. [Largely from changes the character 
and distribution vegetation the author concludes (1) that the rainfall throughout 
South Africa has decreased the last hundred years, (2) that the character the 
rainfall has entirely changed from soft soaking rains torrential thunderstorms. The 
latter point considered primary importance largely attributed human 
interference with the vegetative cover—destruction forests and ruination the grass 


veld burning, the work the agricultural Bantus followed the early Dutch and 
English settlers. 


WORLD WHOLE AND LARGER PARTS 


Preface Eduardo Hinojosa. Vol. xxxiii and 529 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., 
index. Vol. and 886 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., index. Angel Estrada Comp., 
Buenos Aires, 1910, 1913. 

This work compendium American history, including both North and South 
America. Its style course condensed and bare the extreme account the 
immensity the ground has cover, starting from the earliest Indian antiquities 
and coming down the battle Santiago. true that the American Civil War does 
not figure, nor the Mexican war; but our colonial days and our Revolution are pretty 
well represented. The latter, however, figures not the American Revolution but 
part it! American Indian figures extensively, our Indians the north well 
those the southern continent. 

Geographers should interested the extraordinary over thousand 
maps and pictures, most them facsimiles works not easily procured. Probably 
greater collection old American maps and pictures was ever gathered together 
pair volumes. Among the illustrations are modern maps and some really charming 
half-tones. The illustrations the Indians all the Americas are admirable. 


MARK JEFFERSON 


Boas, Franz. Modern population America. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., 
Dec. 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. Section Anthropology, pp. 9-15. Washington, 
C., 1917. Also published Proc. 19th Internatl. Congr. Americanists Held 


Washington, Dec. 27-31, 1915, pp. 569-575. [Smithsonian Institution], Washington, 
1917. 


Lisboa, Vol. 33, 1915, No, 11-12, pp. 391-444. 
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Coox, Possibilities intensive agriculture tropical America. Proc. 
2nd Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. Section Conserva- 
tion Natural Resources, pp. 573-579 (discussion, pp. 577-579). Washington, C., 
1917. 


Goy, Québec Valparaiso: peuples, écoles. 288 pp. 
Armand Colin, Paris, 1917. fr. 50. 


plea and plan for the eradication malaria throughout 
the western hemisphere. pp.; maps, diagrs. Prudential Insurance Company 
America, Newark, J., 1916. 9x6. [Abstracted the Review, Vol. 1917, pp. 397- 
398. 


ALES. Recent discoveries attributed early man America. 
pp.; maps, diagrs., index. Bur. Amer. Ethnology Bull. 66. Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, C., 1918. cents. 


ALES. The genesis the American Indian. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. 
Sci, Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, Jan, 1916, Vol. Section Anthropology, pp. 128-137. 
Washington, C., 1917. 


MACFARLANE, The world’s trade 1913 and Commercial 
America, Vol. 15, 1918, No. pp. 19-25. 


sismolégicas América. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., 27, 1915, Jan. 
1916, Vol. Section Astronomy, Meteorology, and Seismology, pp. 644-659. Washing- 
ton, C., 1917. 


EDUCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


Geography the United States. Geogr. Vol. 48, 1916, 
No. pp. 392-403. [Based primarily upon examination the papers contained 
Vols. and (1914 and 1915) the Annals Assoc. Amer. Geogrs. 


Some problems geographic education, with special reference 
secondary schools. Amer. Geogrs., Vol. 1916, pp. 3-18. 


Geographical directory and hand book. Pp. 361-406. Map. 
Geogr., Vol. 16, 1917-18, No. [This June number the Journal Geography pro- 
vides the teacher with useful geographical directory and hand book. includes lists 
articles the status and the teaching geography; selected bibliographies text 
and reference books and atlases and supplementary geographical material; notes the 
geographical societies and institutions the United States. 


Report the sixteenth meeting the Central Association 
Science and Mathematics Teachers, held the University Chicago, De- 
cember and 1916: Minutes Earth Science Section. Sci. and Math., 
Vol. 17, 1917, No. pp. 165-170. 


MERINO, ABELARDO. geografia: Cuestiones referentes 
Vol. 14, 1917, No. 1-2, pp. 41-52. Real Soc. Geogr., Madrid. review 
Rézpide’s ‘‘Guia plan para estudio, con especial aplicacién geografia eco- 
vols., Madrid, 1915-16.] 


bibliography geographic literature concerning foreign 
countries, taken from non-geographical magazines 1900-1914, government docu- 
ments, and geographical magazines. Proc. Indiana Acad, Sci., 1915, pp. 191-248. 
Fort Wayne, 1916. 


The aims and the work the National Council Geog- 


raphy Teachers. Journ. Geogr., Vol. 15, 1916-17, No. pp. 53-59. 


